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Ohio State College of Agriculture and Domestic Science 


This magnificent building, the home of the agricultural department of the Ohio state university at Columbus, is 
one of the finest and best equipped for the education of farmers’ boys in this country. It cost $100,000 and is named 
Townshend hall, in honor of Dr N. S. Townshend, who was, for 25 years, professor of agriculture in the university. The 
structure is 260 ft long and varies in .width-from 64 to 78 ft. It is practically three stories, as the basement is well fin- 
ished and lighted. The college, under the able managemnt of Prof Thomas F. Hunt, is recognized as one of the strong- 
est in the United States. The entire equipment is of the latest modern construction. The dairy laboratory has few if 
any equals. In the creamery room are many different styles of cream separators, churns, butter workers and milk test- 
ers of the newest models. The room for pasteurizing milk and cream is unique; while the cheese department is no less 
interesting. The museum contains the latest patterns of farm machinery, including self-binders and mowers from all 
the leading manufacturers. 
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Rainfall Remains Practically Normal. 
S WEATHER 
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VOLKER, OBSERVER U 
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HERMANN 


weather bureau is frequently called 
upon to answer the question ‘““‘Why don’t 
we get as much rain now as formerly?” 
or to explain the fact that “when we first 
settled in our locality we had plenty of 
rain, all our streams and ponds were full— 
now they are drying up.’ Our answer is, 
on an average you get as much rainfall now 
as “years ago,” but you are using or wast- 
ing a large quantity of it, either directly 
or indirectly. 

Upon examination of the records it is 
found in every imstance that there is ‘no 
appreciable difference in the average 
amount of rainfall, for several years, at 
any place, now and formerly. The rainfall 
for individual years is quite variable. Tak- 
ing any five years out of a long record the 
average will be sometimes considerably 
above and sometimes below the normal, 
but much nearer to it than most single 
years. By taking 10-year averages the suc- 
cessive decades agree better still and show 
nearly the same normal values now as com- 


The 


pared with those of a century ago. Wher- 
ever measurements have been made for 
longer or shorter periods, this statement 
can be proven by the records. 

WHAT THE RECORDS SHOW. 

The average rainfall for the five years 
ending 1754 at Cambridge, Mass, was 47 
in; one century later, 46 in; for the 
five years ending °90, 47 in. There 
were only 39 in from ‘91 to 95, 


and from ’21 to ’25, only 36 in. The great- 
est average, 52 in, was received during the 
five years ending ’60. The average for 100 
years is 43 in. The greatest five-year aver- 
age differed 9, and the least 7 in from the 
normal. By taking 10-year periods the dif- 
ference is reduced over one-half. During 
the first 50 years (the records are not con- 
tinuous), the average is slightly less than 
for the last. 

At Charleston, eS <. 
ending 1744, it was 45 in; 
47 in; 46 in for ’86-’80 and 56 in for ’91-’95. 
The largest average for any five-year 
period is 66 in for ’76-’80; 37 in is the small- 
est, being for the five years ending with 
1759. At St Paul, Minn, for ’41-’45 the aver- 
age was 26 in, which is also the average 
for °91-’95. The least average, 22 in, oc- 
curred during °51-'55; the largest, 32 in, dur- 
ing °71-'75. Kansas City had an average 


for the five years 
100 years after, 


of 30 in from °’41-’45; it had 37 in for the 
pentade ending °95; the least average is 
the first-mamed amount; the largest was 


42 in, which fell during the five years end- 
ing 80. At Sacramento, Cal, from ’51-’55, 
14 in is the smallest average on record; 
there were 19 in for the five years ending 
with '95, and 22 in for ’81-’85 was the larg- 
est average. Prescott, Ariz, had 11 in for 
*71-’75, which is the smallest average also; 
it had 19 in for the five years ending ’90, 
the latter being the largest five-year aver- 
age. It had only an average of 14 in frora 
*91-'95, but even this is more than other 
early averages show. 

The Prescott station in 
chosen additionally because here especial- 
ly a diminished rainfall is claimed; all 
the records for the state, as well as many 
for other states, have been compared by 
me, and in no instance do I find that they 
prove a decrease in rainfall. By taking 10- 
year periods, still more normal conditions 
are shown. 

WHERE THE WATER GOES. 

Agriculturists now use a considerable 
portion of the water supply for cattle, while 
irrigation goes on, which requires a large 
amount because much is wasted on the 
way, and is lost to immediate practical 
use. Before you settled in your locality 
the streams ran along unmolested, the 
ponds were unused and no water was lost 
except by evaporation. In Ariz, N M, Col 
and many other western states, there are 
scores of irrigating ditches, where former- 
Iy there were none. The soil is coarse, and 


Ariz has been 














SOIL MOISTURE 


owing to the carelessness with which the 
water is handled in many cases, much runs 
to waste. Is it a wonder that rivers are 
not so full as “years ago’’? 

On account of productive soil there is a 
section in western Minn that has been rap- 
idly settled and cultivated. Its well culti- 
vated soil absorbs much moisture, and, 
therefore, less comes to the streams and 
lakes. Not more than 15 years ago, this 
particular section had many sloughs, some 
so large that in other sections they would 
have been called lakes. To-day they are 
mostly or entirely dry, but not on account 
of less rainfall. It is largely due to ex- 
tensive cultivation, the cultivated soil re- 
taining the excess of moisture which for- 
merly ran into the sloughs and rivers. The 
first settlers began to mow grass along the 
edges of the sloughs. As these dried up 
the mowing was extended further on, and 
now they are covered with wheat fields in- 
stead of water. To bring the low lands 
under cultivation, excessive drainage is 
frequently resorted to, which results in a 
diminished water supply. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FORESTS, 

All kinds of conjectures have been made 
to explain why the rainfall in certain re- 
gions is not now so large as formerly. A 
very general idea is that the diminution 
is due to the cutting away of forests, but 
we neglect to consider the influence of cul- 
tivation and of the enormous use and 
waste of water as compared with former 
years. Some claim that forests produce, 
others that they increase the rainfall; ob- 
servations have not satisfactorily proven 
either. 

There is no doubt that forests greatly 
preserve moisture by checking evaporation. 
On a smaller scale, vegetation of any kind 
produces this effect, even rocks and stones 
do so by obstructing the wind. Forests 
have also considerable effect upon temper- 
ature at all times of the year. From 8 p m 
to 4 am the temperature is higher in for- 
ests than in the open fields; from 6 a m 
to 6 p m it is lower than in the open field. 
The mean temperature is slightly lower 









the 
the 


greatest 
least in 
forests, while they do 
not increase the direct downpour or an- 
nual average rainfall, have- a climate of 
their own as to temperature, wind and mois- 
ture. 

We depend much upon forests, net only 
for the conservation of water, but for many 
other purposes. In some localities much 
work and care are required to start trees.‘ 
They need company, because it affords them 
protection. Usually they should be planted 
thickly and other seeds sown between them. 
All will grow up and quickly cover the 
ground, keeping the soil moist. Thus the 
wind will have less disastrous effect and 
they will grow much straighter. 

Where the soil is very sandy and subject 
to drifting, embankments should be made 
parallel with the prevailing and violent 
winds, say a mile apart. To make the suc-< 
cess still surer they should be covered with 
sod. The first embankment should be the 
highest to protect the young trees and keep 
the seed in place. Whole districts that 
were at one time overrun with dunes are 
to-day covered with forests, made to grow 
in this manner, 

If the amount of rainfall in your locality 
is small or just sufficient, take eare of all 
that you can catch, prevent unnecessary 
waste, do not allow it to run where it can 
do no good, shut it off when not in use, 
make drainage with a view to probable fu- 
ture needs. In this way and many others, 
you will assure a permanent future to your 
locality, notwithstanding occasional dry 
periods. 


all 


months of the year; 
difference occurs in summer, 


for 


winter. Therefore, 
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Summer Care of Clover Fields—During 


the summer a clover field will naturally 
grow up in weeds, which are often left to 
go to seed. A few seasons ago I had a 
weedy clover field. About Aug 1 I went 
into it with the mower and cut the weeds, 
leaving them on the ground to act as a 
mulch. The following season I harvested 
an extra fine crop of clover, free from 
weeds. I strongly recommend this treat-~ 


ment for clover fields.—[S. E. B. 
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FmQON'T jeopardize your in- 
| | surance by burning off old, 
cracked and peelirg paint. 

Avoid the necessity for the dan- 
gerous paint burner by using only 
pure ‘o/d Dutch process” White 
Lead, the only paint which never 


any desired shade is readily obtained. ua 
information and card showing samples of colors mailed FREE to 


cracks nor peels and can always 
be renewed without burning off. 
These brands are genuine. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


Pamphlet giving valuable 


Nationad Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 
















any size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. €O., Quincy, Ht. 
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FARMERS SAY 


**PAGE FENCES have the most fence virtues 
and the least fence faults.’’ Ask any user. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





We find that whenever a man fails to pay for a scale 
that it takes the profit on about five more to make 

e loss. ore we can make more money to 
two scales at less ee than six at price. Jones 
of Binghamton, Binghamton, N Y, will tell you all about 
it and Jones he pays the freight. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 68 
Filling the Silo Economically. 


HE method usually em- 
ployed in filling a silo con- 
sists of first passing the 
forage through a cutter, 
and then conveying it to 
the silo by an elevator, or 

5 a blower. To a small farm- 
er the necessary outlay for this machin- 
ery is a question of vital importance; hence 
many, on this account, are deterred from 
adopting the silo. However, there are a 
large number of silos which have been 
operated successfully with uncut forage. It 
is generally conceded that passing the for- 
age through a cutter before putting it into 
the silo has a decided advantage over the 
system of putting it in whole. From a 
close observation recently made by the Ida 
exper sta and reported in bulletin 67 as to 
the relative cost of the two methods, it was 
found that it re- 
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dumped into a small silo. With a large 
silo the use of the hay fork or derrick will 
be entirely feasible. 

There need be no haste in filling a silo. 
If a few loads are put in each day until 
it is filled, the silage will become more 
compact than if it were filled hurriedly. If 
it is desirable to perform the work more 
rapidly, the silo can be filled and allowed to 
settle for two or three days, then refilled. 
This operation may have to be repeated 
three or four times in order to secure the 
maximum amount of silage in the silo. In 
case sufficient material is not ready to com- 
plete the filling of the silo, other material 
may be added at any time. It would be 
well, however, to first remove the covering 
or spoiled silage on the surface of the silo. 

When cut fodder is put into the silo the 
carrier should be adjusted so as to deliver 
the material in the center of the silo, thus 
facilitating its proper distribution. In fill- 


No. 9 
Fall Pastures and Other Feeds. 


E. W. JONES, KENTUCKY. 





With the scarcity of pastures, corn and 
other crops make the most by sowing 
small grain, crimson clover, rape, etc, as 
well as take the best care of what remains 
of the corn crop. I would recommend the 
sowing of rye and crimson clover together 
in standing corn during Aug. This will 
make excellent fall and winter grazing, and 
if turned under at the proper time in the 
spring, will make fine green manure. This 
sowing can best be done with a one-horse 
drill, but where this cannot be procured, 
it may be sown by hand and plowed in 
with a _ one-horse cultivator, harrow or 
double shovel plow. 

If sown in stubble, the land should be 
well disked or harrowed. This sowing can 
be done as late as the middle of Oct, but 
the earlier the better. After sowing rye, 

etc, in standing corn, 





quired practically 
the same amount of 
labor to put whole 
clover into the silo 
as it did the cut 
clover, the only sav- 
ing being in the en- 
gineer and the cost 
for use of machin- 
ary. The cut silage 
is in a much more 
convenient form for 
feeding and can be 
taken from the sur- 
face of the silo in 
layers of a uniform 
depth. It was also 
noted that much 
more cut than uncut 
forage could be got- 
ten into the silo. In 
two silos of equal 
size it required 20 
tons of cut clover to 
fill one of them on 
the first run, while 
only 10 tons of whole 
clover could be got- 
ten into the other at 
the first attempt to 
fill. This ratio, how- 
ever, is not liable to 
be maintained, as 
the whole clover will 


settle much more 
than that which is 
cut. 

The addition of 


water to whole ma- 
terial while filling 
the silo materially 
assists in making the silage more compact. 
This, however, is almost impractiaable in 
the absence of a convenient water system. 
To elevate by hand the quantity of water 
required for this purpose represents con- 
siderable labor. When whole material is 
used it should be handled in as fresh a 
condition as possible; so that by retaining 
its weight the settling of the silage is facil- 
itated. 

Also, in filling a silo with whole material, 
care should be exercised to have it kept 
level and thoroughly tramped. In small 
silos the material can best be thrown in 
with a pitchfork. This can be accomplished 
by putting up a light staging. The use of 
a derrick or hay fork in filling a small silo 
is not advisable, unless very small loads 
are taken at a time, as it will be found 
almost impossible to properly spread a 
load of tangled material when 


ful of any breed. 


large 





A HORSE TROT AT THE COUNTRY FAIR 


_ No one feature has been such a drawing card at country fairs as the horse trot- 
ting, yet the days when the horse trot alone could draw a crowd have largely passed 
away. Other attractions, such as acrobats, stage performers and wild west shows 
are among the popular things to-day. The horse trot has not fallen into the disre- 
pute predicted for it on account of the dishonesty formerly connected with it, but has 
rather risen above and outgrown the tricky methods once so common. 
see fair play, with horses as well as men. 


ing with corn, there is a tendency toward 
an uneven distribution of the ears. These, 
being heavier than the other portions of the 
plant, fall to the outside, resulting in the 
uneven settling of the silage. To obviate 
this, many devices are employed, the most 
simple of which is a long bag open at both 
ends and fastened to the end of the oaar- 
rier. A small rope attached to this bag 
enables it to be manipulated so as to have 
the corn deposited in any part of the silo 
desired. The principal item to observe is 
to keep the contents of the silo level and 
well tramped. In small silos the tramping 
should be very thorough, so as to get the 
greatest possible weight of silage in a given 
space; for, as before stated, the friction 
and consequent resistance to the set- 
the silage is greater in pro- 
small silo than in a 


tling of 
portion in a 
large one. 


see The horse trot is as popular as ever and 
it is these annual tests of speed at the country fair which have done more than any- 
thing else to give us a national breed of horses—the American trotter, the most use- 


cut the corn as soon 
as possible. If cut 
while it is still a lit- 
tle green and cured 
in smaller shocks, it 
is as good as timo- 
thy hay. I save my 
fodder as_ follows: 
After shucking, the 
fodder is bound by 
hand in bundles of 
about an armful 
each. The binder is 
provided with a ball 
of binder twine and 
a pocket knife. Tie 
a loop knot on the 
inner or tag end of 
the twine. Gather 
up an armful of fod- 
der, pass the twine 
around near the 
middle, draw as 
tightly as the twine 
will allow. Tie in a 
loop knot with the 
loop about one inch 
long. Next cut the 
twine in the upper 
end of loop, draw out 
the other end, 
tighten the knot and 
proceed with the 
next bundle. You 
thus have a bundle 
of fodder which can 
be handled practical- 
ly the same as a 
bundle of grain. 

Shocks 16~—s hills 
square, average 
about seven bundles. One ball of twine 
will bind about 80 shocks. This is then 
ricked very much as you would grain. My 
ricks measure 20x50x16 ft and contain 
about 250 shocks. A rick of this kind, if 
properly constructed, will keep the fodder 
fresh and bright for two seasons. I have 
been ricking fodder for the last five years 
and have not had any mold or spoil. 





People like to 





Saving Rowen Hay. 


w. F. M’SPARRAN, LANCASTER CO, PA. 

It will pay to make all the after- 
math into hay and if we don’t need 
all the hay sell any timothy we may 
have around. This growth, if it has a 
good mixture of clover, cut before the 
bloom is too brown, makes a hay far supe- 
rior to timothy for cows and young stock. 

[To Page 193.] - 
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Controlling a Serious Cabbage Pest. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 
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Cabbage growers throughout the south 
and central states for a number of years 
past, have had their crops badly injured 
by an insect known as the harlequin or 
terrapin bug. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the insect to good advantage. 
It came to this country from some of the 
entral American states and made its first 
appearance about 35 years ago in Tex. It 
las gradually spread north and west and 
is now known in northern Ohio. It attacks 
cabbage and other allied plants by sucking 
the juices from the tissues, causing the 
leaves to wilt and die, giving a field the 
appearance of having been fired. 

The insects have the habit of clustering 
It deposits its eggs in bunches 
The young begin feeding 
immediately after emerging. It spends the 
winter in the adult form, living in any 
secluded place where it finds protecticn. It 
is difficult to destroy, as it cannot be 
reached with any of the ordinary poison- 
ous solutions. Even kerosene emulsion, 
whale oil soap and tobacco water have not 
been found thoroughly successful. Hand- 
picking has given best results, although it 


upon a leaf. 
cf 10 to 12 each. 


is a tedious and quite expensive operation 
in large areas. The insect can also be 
trapped upon certain crops such as mus- 
tard, radishes and kale. It has a particu- 


lar liking for the latter crop. As Kale can 
be planted in the fall and carried over win- 
ter, it is one of the earliest plants to afford 
the insects food in the spring. If a few 
rows of kale are planted through a eab- 
bage field or in the vicinity, the pests will 
cluster very early upon it. They can be 
destroyed either by hand-picking or by 
spraying with very strong solution of ker- 
osene emulsion. Covering the plants with 
straw and burning can be resorted to if 
necessary. 

Cabbage growers should use every means 
for the destruction of the adult insects this 
fali. An occasional cabbage left here and 
there in a field this fall will attract thou- 
sands of insects. They can then be easily 
collected and destroyed by hand or other 
means. Nothing should be left undone to 
destroy this late brood as they are the crea- 
tures that appear the following spring. 
There are a few natural enemies of this 
pest but little can be expected from these 
friends. _ Parasites have been bred from 
these eggs by Prof H. A. Morgan in La, 
and by myself in Md. While these factors 
may destroy many insects, farmers and 
others should do all in their power to check 
them by other means. 


eS 


When to Cut Corn. 

An unusually large amount of corn will 
be cut this fall. The shortage of pasture 
made it necessary for many farmers to be- 
gin feeding in July. This long season will 
require an immense amount of forage, and 
as corn will be exceedingly searce, farm- 
ers will depend more than usual upon the 
fodder crop to carry their animals through. 
AS a general rule, green fodder, particular- 
Iy this year, is more valuable fed directly 
after cutting than at any other time, if it 
is sufficiently mature to make _ good 
forage. The wise farmer therefore will util- 
ize his corn crop to the best advantage. 
If he has stock that can be fattened on the 
whole corn plant before frost, or at any 
rate partly fattened before that time, he 
will cut his corn now and feed it at once. 
If he can get his cattle or sheep to market 
before frost comes, they will be more profit- 
able than if he simply keeps them in good 
flesh, cuts and cures his corn and attempts 
to fatten them this winter when they are 
a little older. 

Where corn is intended for fodder it 
should be allowed to mature fairly well be=- 
fore cutting is started. However, if a great 
deal is to be taken care of, begin cutting 


,when it is still on the green order. Cut 
‘cbout one-half a shock, allow to cure a 
jday or two, then cut the remainder. This 











TERRAPIN CABBAGE BUG. 
will result in a fodder highly digestible, 
although not quite so heavy as it would 
have been had it remained uncut a week 
or so longer. If possible, the cutting should 
be delayed until the lower blades have died 
and the kernels are well dented. In other 
words, it should be well advanced in the 
dough stage. The size of the shock will 
of course depend upon the character of the 
corn and somewhat upon the practice in the 
locality. In the central west, shocks 16 
hills square seem to be favorites, but fur- 
ther east smaller shocks, ranging all the 
way from eight to 12 hiils square, are most 
common. 

This year the corn is short and can be 
handied very easily with a corn b‘nder. 
These binders do well also with large corn, 
but of course are a little more saiisfac- 
tory where the stalks are of medium size. 
If one farmer does not feel able to buy a 
binder simply for his own use, he can en- 
gage to cut for his neighbors; or two or 
three farmers can go into partnership. With 
these machines, or when cutting by hand, 
the corn can be put into the shock when 
quite green, provided the climate is dry. 
Make the bundles small and allow to cure 
for a day or two before putting in shocks. 

A most important item in cutting corn 
is to stand up the fodder so that the shocks 
will not blow or twist down. This can usu- 


ally be acecomp'ished by care in starting 
the shock. Form a “saddle” by tying the 
tops of four hills together in the center 


of the plot where the sock is to be made. 
Stand the stalks quite straight at first and 
press in the tops as eack armful or bundle 
is added to the shock. Toward the outside 
see that the butts are spread apart fairly 
well and that the tops are carefully placed. 
If this is well done and the stalks are 
placed uniformly around the center, there 
will be but little danger of the shock blow- 
ing down. Some people believe in tying the 
tops with a cord or a green cornstalk. This 
answers fairly well, but it is not necessary 
where the shock is well bui-t. 

The disposition of the fodder after it is 
well cured in the shock is a matter of impor- 
tance. This year there will undoubtedly be 
a strong demand in some places for forage. 
It would seem then good practice to allow 
the fodder to cure thoroughly, then run it 
through a shredder and finally bale and put 
on the market. As most farmers well know 
there is frequently complaint that shredded 
fodder molds. Extended experience has 
demonstrated that if the fodder is allowed 
to dry out thoroughly, there is no more 
danger from molding than in the case of 
hay. It might be well to store the shredded 
fodder, either in a stack or barn for some 
time, then bale later. Grain will be scarce 
this year, consequently running through the 
shredding machine will result in saving all 
the corn for sale if desired. 

If shredding is not practicable, a part of 
the crop at least should be stacked so that 
it will remain dry and the best of feed. 
Those that have not practiced stacking 
corn fodder think it is a very formidable 
operation. In reality it is not very difficult, 
in fact, very little worse than _ stacking 
wheat and oats, provided the mistake is 








net made of trying to make the stack toa 
high. If a derrick is used and a number of 
slings provided when loading the fodder, it 
can be put in place with very little hand 
labor. 

Many central western farmers 
prefer to leave the corn fodder in the field 
until it is wanted in the feed lot. This, of 
course, is a slovenly way of taking care of 
corn fodder, but will undoubtedly continue 
to be followed. The difficulty here is that 
a considerable percentage of the fodder is 
bleached and rendered unpalatable. Shocks 
are apt to twist and blow down and much 
loss results in this way. It is a poor prac- 
tice and the sooner the corn belt farmers 
dispense with it the greater will their 
profits be. 

In some Pa experiments to determine the 
changes which take place in corn as it ap- 
proaches maturity, it was found that the 
dry matter increased very rapidly as the 
crop matter increased rather than de- 
creased. In fact, the yield of digestible ma- 
terial ripened. Contrary to the popular opin- 
ion the total amount of digestible material 
was 30 to 36% greater than it was at silking 
time. This was rather a surprise and is 
not true in the case of other crops. Ordi- 
narily the woody material or fiber in fod- 
der crops increases so rapidly toward ripen- 
ing time that it is very desirable to cut 
them while still green. 


seem to 


—— 


Preparing Ground for Wheat—The 
thoroughness with which the seedbed is 
prepared has much to do with the success 
or failure in wheat growing. If wheat is 
to follow wheat, as soon as the crop is 
removed the land should be plowed to the 


usual depth, then early in Aug harrow 
with the disk harrow, continuing this every 
two weeks until seeding time. This 


thorough harrowing not only destroys near- 
Iy all the weed seed, but the soil is left 
in the best possible condition for the wheat 


or rye. If this work is properly done there 
will be no need of a second plowing. Very 
often when the plowing is delayed until 


just before seeding the ground is dry and 
hard, the upturned furrow being thickly 
studded with lumps that several harrow- 
ings will hardly reduce to the desired 
fineness. In this case the best tool touse 
is a heavy land roller. Start it going soon 
after a rain or use during cloudy weather, 
which will give better results than if used 
during the glaring noonday sun. On a good 
seedbed 1 pk less seed per acre will give 
as good or better results than the usual 
quantity on poorly prepared land. Year by 


year the average farmer is learning the 
great benefit to be derived from _ the 
thorough preparation of the seedbed, not 
only for wheat, but for every other farm 
crop. To gain this result with least ex- 
pense the field roller and disk harrow are 
the best tools to use—[L. D. Snook, 


Georgia. 





A Green Fodder Feed Rack—The rack 
shown herewith ean be filled at the fodder 
patch and wheeled to the pasture or barn- 








GREEN FODDER FEED RACK. 


yard. There it can be hung up against 
the fence by the hooks at the back. Make 
the rack of 3 in strips of board and cut the 
wheel from a piece of hardwood board. 





Fultz Wheat is a variety of great merit 
here in southern Ind. More of it is sown 
than any other. It seldom fails to make 
a good crop. It does remarkably well even 
on a poor soil.—[S. E. Brandis, Indiana, 








Saving Rowen Hay. 





{From Title Page.] 
Some good farmers have a hard and fast 
rule not to sell any hay from the farm. 
I would as readily sell hay as wheat or 
corn if I had more than I could feed prop- 
erly. While for maintaining the fertility 
of the farm, if one may produce two tons 
of timothy hay per acre and sell it for 
$25 to 30, I am deliberately sure he can 
for less than half those amounts return 
more fertility in the judicious purchase and 
application of commercial fertilizers than 


would be possible to give back to the land 
in the manure from the hay fed. A crop 
of cowpeas will, if only allowed 60 days 
in which to do it, grow more humatic ma- 


terial if plowed down than may be added 
in half a dozen ordinary coats of manure. 
Sell timothy hay, cut the rowen, cure it 
properly, save and make best use of all the 
corn stored. I know the aftermath is nice 
to plow down to enrich the soil, but I would 
rather plow down the third growth if the 
ground is intended for a crop next spring, 
and sow rye to grow through the fall and 
spring and plow it down. 


OO -- 


The Uneven Condition of Potatoes. 





With late varieties of potatoes throughout 
the northern states approaching harvest, 
previous forecasts of uneven yield are con- 
firmed. The commercial crop as a whole 
will unquestionably be quite irregular, bet- 
ter in the middle and eastern states than 
in the northwest. In fact latest advices to 
American Ayriculturist from important po- 
tato growing sections of Wis show unsat- 
isfactory position there; this is true in a 
measure of S D and Neb, less so of Ia, 
Mich, Minn, etc. Further east the outlook 
is relatively better, notably in the impor- 
tant potato counties of N Y and N E; down 
in Me the Aroostook crop is in generally 
fine shape. The potato yield as a whole 
however, now promises considerably short 
of a full one. Appearances are sometimes 
deceiving, and an adequate knowledge can 
only be gained at harvest time. Our col- 
umns will continue to show crop develop- 
ment, and American Agriculturist’s final 
exhaustive report of the potato crops of the 


U S, Canada and Europe will appear at 
usual time. 
As shown in our report a fortnight ago 


the losses in a number of important potato 
sections must be attributed chiefly to mid- 
summer drouth. Our correspondents indi- 
cate that in many instances the vines have 
made good growth, but the set of tubers 
small and disappointing, this applying par- 
ticularly to late varieties. 

The potato market has been extremely 
sensitive under the unusual conditions. 
August brought phenomenally high prices, 
checking the consumption. The undertone 
of the market has been and is one of nerv- 
ousness, dealers realizing some sharp 
price reactions and anticipating more of the 
same character when the crop of late po- 
tatoes begins to reach the markets. We 
have received few advices of serious blight, 
but in too many instances potatoes have 
run to tops, with little merchantable stock. 
It is too early to forecast winter prices. 
The belief in trade circles is general, how- 
ever, that while higher than usual, they 
must recede smartly from the Aug level. 

The crop in the Empire state, while irreg- 
ular, promises liberal in the aggregate. 
Some complaint of poor yield in early va- 
rieties, but outlook for late potatoes fair to 
good in such heavy producing counties as 
Tioga, Ontario, Orleans, etc. Conditions 
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Daily Excursions to Buffalo and New 


Work via Nickel Plate road. Through 
trains to New York city without change. 
Vestibuled sleepers Chicago to Boston; 


dining cars on all trains. Meals served on 


American club plan at from 35 cents to $1, 
Write John Y. Calahan, general agent, 111 
Chicago, 


Adams street, for particulars, 


COMMERCIAL 


are similar in Pa, but only a fair outturn is 
anticipated in O. 

Northern N E promises well for late 
potatoes. In Vt, vines have made a good 
growth, rainfall generally well distributed; 
this is also true of N H, but some complaint 


of heavy growth of vine and few tubers. 
Early varieties generally light yield in both 
states. American Agriculturist’s corres- 


pondents in Aroostook Co, Me, report gen- 
erally excellent conditions and prospect for 
a good crop. The situation improved dur- 
ing Aug, and the close finds a good many 
potatoes moving to market, especially the 
early varieties from such sections as es- 
caped frosts last spring. Many fields of 
late potatoes are one to two weeks later 
than usual, but coming out well. In Mass, 
Ct, LI, ete, prospects fair, but no’ brilliant; 
many complaints of good growth of vine, 
but poor prospect for tubers. 


Cabbage Better East Than West. 
Growers of winter cabbage report to 
American Agriculturist excellent prospects 
insuch important sections as N Y, but less 
promising in O and the west. As shown in 
our reports from week to week, the acre- 


age at time of transplanting was very 
large. Serious drouth in Wis, O, northern 
Ill, etc, caused considerable damage, cut- 


ting into the available area. In N Y, the 
leading cabbage grower, conditions have 
been much more favorable; in the central 
part of the state the acreage is large and 
young plants have made good growth up 
to the fourth week in Aug. In some cases 
late-set plants have developed indifferently 
and may not mature, but as a whole the 
crop has shown excellent growth. Rainfall 
has been generally ample, and little dam- 
age is reported in the way of blight or in- 
sect pests, but some clubfoot. 

Late advices from western cabbage sec- 
tions show the need of more rain, and con- 
siderable evidence of damage already sus- 
tained by reason of drouth. In Racine 
So, Wis, nothing will be ready for market 
before the middle of Oct, and practically 
all will mature late; drouth cut down the 
acreage considerably and some talk of 
black rot. In northern O, some complaint 
that plants seem stunted, and drouth has 
been a serious drawback, but relieved by 
recent rainfall? 

Grown very largely in Monroe Co, N Y, 
late varieties of cabbage have a good start, 
Danish looking particularly well. Accord- 
ing to American Agriculturist’s correspond- 
ents a little complaint of clubfoot; insects 
not serious. In Onondaga, plants looked 
well late in Aug in spite of poor stand ear- 
ly, account of dry weather. tecent rains 
benefited the crop in Cayuga and Génesee 
counties: Orleans reports some clubfoot 
and rot, but nothing serious. If frost holds 
off, late-set pieces ought to make a good 
crop. In the truck sections adjacent to 
Boston, late cabbage is looking well, ow- 
ing to a good start and subsequent rainfall 
with present promise of an excellent crop. 
In northwestern Pa, condition is good con- 


sidering the trying weather of the past 
month; acreage in Erie Co short of last 
year. 


Peppermint Growers Slightly Encouraged. 





As indicated in American Agriculturist 


last week, conditions in peppermint 
growing as a money crop are a 
little less depressing. The yield of oil, 
while fair, will prove only moder- 
ate in volume, especially as N Y has 
so largely gone out of mint growing. 


Weather conditions in the west have been 
trying and the crop in Mich and Ind prom- 
ises only moderate, yet buyers show a little 
more courage. Stocks cf old oil are prac- 
tically exhausted and the market has a firm 
undertone. According to the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter, wholesale dealers are short 
of oil, and in their desire to replenish de- 
pleted stocks at reasonable figures, are 
doing all they can to prevent any early 
advance. Prices are the highest in five 
years, now quotable in N Y at $1.35@1.50 
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per lb, heid for even better figures in the 
country, and more inquiry on export ac- 
count. In recent seasons oil has sold as 
low as 80@90c per Ib. 

The middle west continues to produce 
most of the oil, yet Wayne Co, N Y, will 
turn oif a fair quantity this fall. Growers 
are keeping plants in shape to take advan- 
tage another year in case of material price 
advance in oil, with the possibility that the 
business may return to the importance of 
a few years ago. 

The area under peppermint in Wayne Co, 
N Y, is very small compared with a few 
years ago, farmers considering sugar beets 
more profitable. Season fairly favorable 
and mint has developed well, small acre- 
age much as last year. Some complairt 
on account of too much rain, conducive to 
weedy fields. Growers are inclined to hold 
oil for better prices. 


The Critical Stage in ‘Cranberry Crop. 





Weather conditions have not been wholly 
to the liking of cranberry growers, and 
this money crop is by no means secure. AS 
shown in American Agriculturist’s earlier 
reports, many bogs were unpromising from 
the start, especially where unprotected last 
winter or damaged by frost in Feb. The 
outlook is for irregular yield in Mass and 
N J, the states of greatest production, 
while there are fair prospects in the west. 

in N J it was long since predicted that 
old bogs would show great shrinkage. Vines 
as a whole made good development during 
midsummer, but excessive rains in late 
Aug have caused some actual damage and 
much apprenension. Considering the lib- 
eral area, however, and the number of new 
bogs coming into bearing, N J promises a 
generally good crop, subject to usual mod- 
ifications should frosts or other damage 
ing cause appear during the next two 
weeks. Extreme heat in July caused some 
damage. The harvest will begin in earnest 
the first week in Sept. The trying weather 
of late Aug placed cranberries in N J in a 
very critical position. Alternate heavy 
rainfall and hot sunshine threatens serious 
damage through scald, and the situation 
cannot be known at present. 

Cape Cod berries are developing rapidly, 
but, as shown in our earlier reports, con- 
siderable damage was long since proved 
as result of winterkilling in bogs which 
were not flowed during the frost period. 
Those which were flowed are now looking 
well and some have more berries than last 
year. Taking Barnstable Co as a whole, 
the present outlook is for only a moderate 
crop, shortage more pronounced among 
small growers than in large bogs. In Ply- 
mouth, the other leading Mass county, the 
prospect is fairly good, and the state as a 
whole should have a moderately liberal 
crop of choice fruit. 

The Wis and N J cranberry harvest will 
begin Sept 2, and no doubt show some ef- 
fects of trying weather. 





Can Maintain Suit—F. A. (N Y): Where 
property of A has been delivered to B by 
mistake and B refuses to deliver same to 
A on demand, A can maintain suit for con- 
version of the property. 
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BELTING AT A SACRIFICE ! 


, We bought at sale; 500 new, perfect, 





‘canvas stitched endless med sen 
belts, guaranteed quality 150 foot 

=o inch 4 ply. Price r belt 21, 
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and canvas belts bought at Sherits 
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No 25 25 
carcaso HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, 
West 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 
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Classification of Muskmelons. 
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The nomenclature of American musk- 
melons is a very mixed one... Several un- 
successful attempts have been made to 


classify them, but none have been univer- 
The 


sally adopted. common method in 











HACKENSACK TYPE, SHALLOW RIBBED, NETTED. 


vogue at the present is that of color of 
flesh, Nicholson having classified them as 
searlet fleshed and as green and _ white 
fleshed. Bailey undertook to include some- 
thing as to the size, shape, general appear- 
ance, etc, of the fruit as well as the color 
of the flesh, and so divides them into two 
general types of commercial muskmelons,— 
the furrowed and hard-rinded kinds, which 
are known as cantaloupes, and the netted 
and softer-rinded types, known as nutmeg 
or netted melons. 

A new and origina! classification has been 
brought out by Prof Frank William Rane 
of N H, in a recent bulletin, who bases 
it entirely upon the fruit. He says: ““Musk- 
melons readily group themselves into eight 
distinct classes, or what I have chosen toa 
call types. These types are arranged pri- 
marily according to size, and secondarily 
according to the shape of the fruit. 

“Beginning with the smaller melons, I 
have designated each type as follows: (1) 
Jenny Lind, (2) Rocky Ford, (3) Hacken- 
sack, (4) Montreal, (5) Cosmopolitan, (6) 
Acme-Osage, (7) Long Yellow, (8) Bay 
View. These names, as will be apparent to 
melon growers, represent for the most part 
well-known varieties. They should there- 
fore at once convey in a general way an 
idea of the group and its kin. After first 
distinguishing the types the sub-classifica- 
tion of each type was made as follows: 
‘Whether ribbed—shallow or deep—or not 
ribbed; secondly, whether netted or not 
netted; and third, whether the color of flesh 
was green or salmon.” 

Melons of the Jenny Lind type are char- 
acterized by their small size, generally 
averaging from 1 to 2 lbs in weight. All 
have the flattened ends and are usually 
larger in diameter than in depth. All are 
shallow ribbed, and also netted, and have 
green flesh except Emerald Gem and Chris- 
tiana, which are salmon-fieshed. 

Melons of the Rocky Ford type are of 
about the same size and weight as the 
Jenny Lind type, but of different shape. 
The fruits are oval in shape and all have 
shallow ribs and are also netted. They 


have green flesh, except Paul Rose, which 
is salmon. 

Varieties coming under the Hackensack 
type have many of the features of the 
Jenny Lind type, but are larger fruits, 
averaging over 2% 


lbs in weight and me- 
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dium in size. All have flattened ends, and 
are usually as broad as deep or broader. 
There are representatives of the shallow 
and deep ribbed (cantaloupes) melons in 
this class; also the smooth and netted. The 
illustrations represent two groups under 
this type; the third is deep ribbed. They 
are both green and salmon in color. 

The Acme-Osage type comprises a large 
group of muskmelons. Their characteristics 
are their shape, which is oblong, and their 
medium size. They average over 2% Ibs, not 
over 6 lbs and usually less. There are rep- 
resentatives of both the shallow-ribbed va- 
rieties and varieties without ribs in this 
type. All are netted. excepting Honey 
Drop, which is smooth. All of the varie- 
ties without ribs are salmon-fieshed. 


- ——_—_—_——— 


Practical Suggestions for Marketing Fruit. 


*F, A. WAUGH, VERMONT. 





If it seems necessary to ship to two or 
three markets stick to a single commission 
house in each city, but, as far as possible, 
ship to a single market. The man who is 
conducting business on a very large scale, 
like J. H. Halé¢ or Roland Morril, and who 
can keep his hand om the commission men, 
can afford to transgress this rule. Such 
men are superior to all rules. Most of us 
are not. For the ordinary fruit grower and 
shipper this rule of dealing always with one 
commission firm is of the utmost conse- 
quence. 

Ship the same varieties year after year, 
and make the grade just as uniform as pos- 
sible. Even if something short of the best 
fruit is shipped, uniformity of grade is 
highly advantageous. The commission 
house knows what to expect, and custom- 
ers get used to the brand and the grade. 
There are hundreds of shippers growing all 
classes of fruits whose products are com- 
monly already sold when they arrive in the 
market. Uniform and honest packing does 
it. 

Select a brand which is neat, catchy, 
and not too large, and see that it goes on 
every package. Some mem have made rep- 
utations and money out of their brands. 

Grade and pack with the most rigid hon- 
esty. Don’t try to cheat a commission man. 
It can’t be done. The commission man 








HACKENSACK TYPE, SHALLOW 
NETTED. 


RIBBED, NOT 


has the last turn, and he is absolutely sure 
to protect himself, whatever happens to the 
shipper. Moreover, any evidence of dishon- 
esty immediately destroys the dealer’s con- 





*From advance sheets of Prof F. A. 
Waugh’s book entitled “Fruit Harvesting, 
Storing, Marketing.” . Published by Orange 
Judd Co. Price, postpaid, $1. 





fidence in that consignor, and selling is se- 
riously interfered with. Thereafter pack- 
ages must be opened and examined before 
they are sold, and they are not offered to 
the best customers. 

Follow the advice of the commission man 
as far as possible when you have settled 
on a good one. Ship fruit when he wants 
it. Send the varieties and grades that he 
wants, and in every other feasible way 
conform to the requirements of his busi- 
ness. His business: is the fruit grower’s 
business. He is the fruit grower’s agent. 
He should be treated as such. 


EEE — 


Fumigating Nursery Stock. 


Ww. G. J. 





We are now building a new fumigating 
house, which will contain two rooms, 8x12x9 
ft. What are the proper amounts of the 
different ingredients to be used in fumi- 
gating rooms of this size? How much acid, 
water and cyanide, and how long should 
the trees be kept in the rooms? Last year 
we used fumigating boxes, each 12x3x3%% ft, 
and kept trees in 40 minutes. The ingredi- 
ents used in these boxes each time were as 
follows: Acid 14% oz, water 2% oz, cyanide 
1 oz. Do you think this was too much for 
the size boxes?—[J. Van Lindley, North 
Carolina. 

For each room 8x12x9 ft the following 
chemicals will be needed: Potassium cyan- 
ide 7% oz, sulphuric acid 11 oz, water 16 oz. 
The chemicals should be combéned as de- 
scribed in American Agriculturist Feb 16, 
701. It is not necessary to leave trees ex- 
posed to the gas longer than 30 minutes. In 
some cases they are left longer without be- 
ing injured in the least. 

The chemicals used in the boxes were in 
about right proportions. In using such 
small amounts, care should be taken not to 
leave the trees exposed longer than 30 min< 
utes. Peach is the most delicate of fruit 
trees and should be handled carefully. The 
trees should be well matured when fumi- 
gated. Low grade stock and June buds 
should be treated with about two-thirds the 
amount indicated above. 


— 


Foreign Buyers of Apples are watching 
with great interest the development of the 
crop in the U S and Canada, With an as-< 
surance of much less than a normal quan< 
tity of sound winter apples on this side the 
ocean available for export, dealers in Eng- 
land and on the continent are conservative, 
and express the fear that high prices may 
greatly restrict the business. As in former 
years, they will advocate exporting only 
sound fruit, as no amount of scarcity will 
result in high prices for inferior stock. Ad- 
vance information points to an apple crop 
of only moderate proportions on the conti- 
nent and a comparatively small crop in the 
U K. Figures forwarded by Woodall & Co, 
Liverpool apple dealers, indicate a small 
crop, but very good quality. Out of all re- 
ports from growers, 15 this year point to 
more than an average yield, 90 an average, 
163 under average; last year over average 
148 reports, average 138, under average only 
16, a marked reversal of conditions. James 
Adam, Son & Co, Liverpool auctioneers, 
hint that some of the better varieties of 
American and Canadian apples might be 
advantageously packed in boxes, the pop- 
ular method followed in handling California 
Newtowns. 





Mixing Apples for Cider—Sour apples 
make a thin watery cider; sweet apples a 
rich, thick cider which will contain a high 
percentage of alcohol as fermentation ad- 
vances. By careful mixing sweet and 
sour varieties, cider of almost any quality 
can be secured. 





Grafting with Fruit Bud Twigs has 
been found valuable in growing the choicer 
varieties of pears by a French experiment-« 
er. Vigorous trees which fail to produce 
fruit may be grafted with fruit buds from 
other trees in Aug or Sept and fruit ob- 
tained on the twigs the following season. 














Poultry Demands Good Care. 





A FARMER’S EXPERIENCE RELATED IN AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST’S MONEY-IN-POULTRY CONTEST. 


Poultry keeping on the farm, where the 
fowls generally have free range, and in 
the village, where they must be yarded most 
of the time, is quite different, as James W. 
Coburn of Allegan Co, Mich, has found out. 
He always kept poultry while on the farm, 
gathered what eggs could be found, killed 
what fowls were wanted to eat, fed them 
grain in winter and let them take care of 
themselves in summer. While no account 
was kept with them, it was always thought 
that they paid. 

A few years ago he moved to the village, 
where he has a hen house 12x16 ft and a 
yard containing 400 sg ft of surface. In 
this 13 fowls are kept and all their food 
is bought. The house is an old affair built 
50 years ago for a dry kiln, without win- 
dows, but with a door and two small open- 
ings which are closed up tight in cold 
weather. The roosts are placed down low 
in winter and high up in summer. Barrels 
are used for nests. The hens were a mixed 
lot, with Plymouth Rock, Black Spanish, 
Black Minorca and White Leghorn blood. 
The old fowls are fed twice a day, largely 
on corn and wheat screenings and the 
waste from the table. Fresh water is given 
them twice daily and it is surprising how 
much they will drink. 

The young chicks are kept in coops in 


the house yard and fed on meal, wet up 
with water. It takes not over 10 minutes 
each day to care for the poultry. Gravel 


is supplied to the fowls in the yard, and 
green food in summer in the form of weeds 
and refuse vegetables from the garden. In 
Apr, two hens were set with 16 eggs each, 
and they brought off 30 chicks. During 
Sept and Oct the witch grass which grew 
around the garden was cut and stored in 
a loft. This provided scratching material 
for the hens during winter. Oyster shells 
were freely used in winter. 

Small potatoes baked, then mashed and 
salt and pepper added, were fed daily with 
good results. They were relished better 


than when boiled. From Dec 1 to Apr 1 
the 12 hens laid 59 5-12 doz eggs, which 
weighed 91% Ibs. During the record year 


the fowls and chicks ate 1595 lbs of feed, 
which cost $14.24. The labor of caring for 
them was placed at $3.60. They laid 1742 
eggs and four pullets 117, an average of 145 
eggs per hen per year for the mature fowl. 
The eggs were worth $19.92, while the value 
of fowls sold, used and raised brought the 
total income to $28.09, leaving a profit of 
$10.25, or 79c per head. Mr Coburn says: “I 
know poultry pays, but the fowls must have 
good, warm quarters in winter, plenty of 
straw to scratch in and water to drink. I 
noticed last winter the hens would leave 
their feed and go for the kettle of water 
as soon as I set it down. Twelve hens will 
drink several quarts of water a day if they 
can get it.” 


What to Do with Late Swarms. 


JERSEY. 





F. G. HERMAN, NEW 





Late swarms are both unwelcome and un- 
profitable to the beekeeper. They cannot 
always be avoided, especially in localities 
where the autumn honey flows are abun- 
dant from. such flowers as goldenrod, 
heartsease and boneset. I have a number 
of such swarms each year during Aug. 
They are from young colonies which have 
built up fast during summer from young, 
prolific queens, which were reared during 
May or early June. 

When these swarms are hived into new 
hives the prospects of any surplus honey 
from them is gone. Sometimes they will 
build up strong enough to winter well, but 
often both the swarm and the parent col- 
ony will be so diminished as to succumb 
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curing the winter. Probably the best thing 
to do with such swarms is to hive them 
into a common box, inverted and placed 
near the parent hive. In the course of 
three or four days the queen cells can be 
removed from the parent hive and a super 
of empty section placed on top. 

Toward evening the swarm can be shaken 
out of the box in front of the hive from 
which it issued. The bees will no doubt 
be cured of the swarming fever and go 
right to work in the sections and probably 
fill a super or two with honey before frost 
kills the flowers. The old box will proba- 
bly have a few combs in it and a little 
honey which can be made use of some way 
or other. If the hiving is done in the even- 
ing the bees will feel pretty well at home 
by the next day. 

a alae 

Remove Honey as Soon as Capped— 
When the bees fill the sections with honey 
they seal them over snowy white. If the 
sections are left on the hive for any length 
of time the cappings become darkened, 
caused by the bees constantly running 





over them. The sections will never again | 


look so clean and white as when first com- 
pleted. Therefore, when you find a super 
of section filled and capped slip your bee 
escape under it and the next day you will 
be able to carry off the honey.—[H. 





The Sultans somewhat resemble the 
Polish in general qualities, Not much is 
claimed for them as a practical breed, they 
being too small for dressed poultry, and 
not great layers. Their chief peculiarities 
are the piked comb, full beard, booted legs 
and fifth toe, a combination of qualities 
giving the fowls a very strange appear- 
arce. . 





Sick Chickens—E. C. G., O: 
chickens which have difficulty in breath- 
ing undoubtedly have gapes. The only 
sure remedy is to remove the worms with 
a twisted horse hair, although kerosene, 
turpentine or air-slacked lime are occasion- 
ally useful. Scabby legs are caused by a 
minute parasite, which can be killed by 
kerosene. Hard swellings on the feet usual- 
ly come from. a bruise or thorn. Remove 
the cause and poultice to take out the in- 
flammation and swelling. Cholera) symp- 
toms are loss of appetite, yellow excrements 
and diarrhea. The best book on poultry 
diseases is the Diseases of Poultry, price 
50c, postpaid from this office. 


Your young 





Don’t Crowd Chicks—One very warm 
night I had 20 chicks smothered in a coop. 
It was a very tight coop made for chicks 
just hatched out. Those that died had*®Be- 
gun to feather and they. crowded in = one 
coop.—[S. H. Miller, Baltimore Co, Md. 





Good for Twenty Years—Reader (Onta- 
rio): A judgment is good for twenty years 
and may be renewed.- No license is neces- 
sary for a commercial traveler. 








Farm Wagon only $21.95 
In order to introduce their Low Meta 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufac- 
turing Company, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifie more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
anv size and width of tire to fit-any axle. 
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horses glad. 
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lst—Did ou ever use * 


Food’? for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts 
Oalves, Lambs or Pigs? 2nd—How many head of 
stock do you own? S8rd—Name this paper. 

We have a Paid In Oapital! of $300,000.00, and refer 
to the editor of this paper as to Book or 
“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD.” Endorsed by 

over 100 of the best Farm Papers. 


Write to International Food Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 8. A. 








you you 
SHOULD MUST 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Of course, a Complete Library 
containing all i on Rural 
Topics should be the aim of every one in- 
terested in rural affairs. Make a start, if 
you have not already done so! If you 
already have some books, add to them and 
thereby increase your knowledge. We 
are the largest publishers of 
ks 






what we do not publish we will be glad to 
getfor youl Our publications cover the 


a Vv Ben Forestry, Insect 
ege es, ° 
Pests, and Housekeeping 


in all their branches. All of them are b 
practical men, many of whom have world- 
wide reputations. 


FREE Our Bret moet ptive Cate. 

logue Pages) ¥ sen 
free of charge to all opplyin for the same. 
Our New, Ze eserintive 
Illustrated Catalogue, 1) Pages, 
4 9 inches, 50 Illustrations, thoroughly indexed >y ti and 
authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best 
books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents in :tamps— 
which only pays the postage. 


ptareee ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK.N¥  CHICAGO,ILL 












When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
“ WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
They enrich the earth. 


tilizers. 











“TREES AND PLANTS 


Our FREE CATALOGUE will save you money. 








Free from Scale. New and Choice Varieties 


BLACKBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 


MYER & SON, Bridgeville, De}- 
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My Experience with Winter Lambs. 
RICHARD WOLLEY, CONNECTICUT. 
Much attention is necessary to raise 

lambs successfully for the winter and carly 
spring trade. In the first place secure ewes 
of a good lamb producing strain, prefer- 
ably belonging to one of the mutton breeds. 
‘here is some difficulty in having the lambs 
come at the right time. They shovld be 
dropped from the beginning of Oct to the 
middle of Nov. This gives them an op- 
portunity to get a start before very cold 
weather sets in. The ewes also give milk 
much more freely then than later. if the 
weather is fine the lambs may be allowed 
to run in the yard or pasture a few hours 
every day. If some green feed such 4s rye, 
rape or mustard can be providel they will 
do well. The lambs must not be allowed 
to remain out in cold or wet weather. 

The ewes should be provided with an un- 
limited supply of good feed, especially when 
confined in the barn. Silage and clover hay 
with an occasional feed of shredded corn- 
stalks should comprise the roughage. As 
a grain ration use a mixture of linseed and 
cottonseed meal, with whole or cracked 
corn and bran. Oats are fine feed, but as 
a rule are too high in price in this part of 
the country. 

I like a basement barn with a southern 
exposure for sheep. This can be kept at 
an even temperature, but must be well ven- 
tilated and free from drafts, with a thor- 
oughly dry floor. The floor must be well 
bedded and kept perfectly clean. The ewes 
should be divided into small lets of not 
more than 20, so they will not crowd at 
the trough. They should also have plenty 
of trough and rack room. Those with 
twins should be placed in a separate in- 
closure, as they will require more feed than 
the others. The lambs should have a sep- 
arate pen where they can go to be fed, 
and should be given corn, linseed meal, 
corn meal and beans, with plenty of good 
clover hay. 

Sheep should always have plenty of wa- 
ter and salt. It is best to have this where 


196 


they can get at it at any time. Winter 
lambs require a great deal of attention, 
and unless this can be given, do not at- 
tempt to raise them. However, they 


usually sell for high prices and fully pay 
for all the effort expended. 


———— —_ 


Feeding Wheat to Farm Stock. 





During times of corn shortage the mat- 
ter of feeding wheat, if abundant and 
cheap, is an important consideration. This 
year the winter wheat crop yielded well 
everywhere, and in most sections the corn 
crop is very short. It will undoubtedly be 


well to feed some wheat, as occasionally in 
the drouth-stricken regions wheat is con- 
siderably cheaper than corn. In ’94, when 
conditions similar to those of the present 
season prevailed, the farmers of Kan are 
reported to have fed more than 8,500,000 
bu, or about 14 of the crop of that year. 
Extended inquiry i 





among these farmers re- 





vealed the fact that there was a great di- 
versity 1 as to the value of wheat 
as food. Some claimed that it gave better 


results than corn, others that a bushel of 
wheat was equal to a bushel of corn, while 
others that corn was much preferred as an 
article of food for farm animals. It was 
the opinion of the majority of the farmers, 
however, that under the then existing con- 
ditions it was desirable to feed wheat 
rather than to sell it and buy corn. 

Viewed from the standpoint of a scientist 
wheat contains a higher percentage of 
starch than corn, a smaller percentage of 
Sugars and a larger percentage of protein 
or muscle forming material. Theoretically, 
it is very desirable for young and growing 
animals. For finishing animals for the mar- 
ket wheat seems to be less satisfactory. 
The value of wheat as feed depends largely 
upon the condition in which it is fed. If 
given alone and without grinding, a large 
upumber of kernels are not broken up dur- 












FARM AND BARN 


ing the process of mastication and pass 
through the animal undigested. This loss 
in many cases amounts to as much as 30%. 
It should in all cases be crushed or run 
through a mill of some kind. If it is then 
mixed with some other grain—corn, oats 
or bran—it gives very satisfactory results. 
The problem of maintaining work horses 
this winter and next spring is a serious 
one with the shortage of the corn crop. If 
wheat can be utilized the matter will be 
comparatively easy. Extended tests have 
not been made with work horses, but some 
aluable experiments were carried on at 
the N D sta by Prof J. H. Shepperd. Great 
difficulty was experienced in keeping horses 
fed on wheat only from going off feed. A 
large portion of the kernels passed through 
the animals unbroken, while other grains 
were broken, but not digested. The experi- 
ments demonstrated clearly that it was not 
advisable to use wheat alone as a grain 
ration. However, Prof Shepperd found 
that horses did nicely on a ration of two 
parts of ground wheat and one part of 
bran, fed in connection with prairie hay. 
Wheat is a concentrated feed and needs 
this amount of bran to make it loose and 
cooling enough. Bran and shorts are also 
excellent for horses, and as these feeds will 
probably be reasonably cheap the coming 
winter, it may be well to plan for their 
use. They are about equal to oats in feed- 
ing value for horses and mules. 
EXPERIENCE WITH SHEEP AND SWINE. 


For sheep, tests at the Mich sta show 
that wheat is not quite as valuable as 


corn. In some English experiments it was 
found that whole wheat when carefully fed 
to sheep produce the cheapest gain at 
prices then turrent for stock food in Eng- 
land. Wheat screenings, shrunken wheat 
and damaged grain of any kind can be fed 
with profit to lambs and to mature sheep. 
Tests made in Minn and a number of the 
western stas show that these damaged 
grains on the average produced almost as 
much gain pound for pound as corn. It 
is desirable, however, to feed them in con- 
nection with some other grain, particularly 
oats and corn. Bran does not seem to be 
especially desirable for fattening sheep, but 
is quite satisfactory for lambs and breed- 
ing ewes. 

In some carefully conducted hog feeding 
tests at five of the central western stations 
it was pretty conclusively demonstrated 
that wheat meal and corn meal are about 
equal in feeding value for fattening hogs. 
Combining corn and wheat meal, the Wis 
sta found that the mixture was superior 
to either grain fed alone. The Ore sta tried 
feeding unthreshed wheat to pigs, but it 
was found unsatisfactory. Middlings seem 
to be superior to corn, according to Mo 
and Wis tests, and also to some tests made 
at the Me exper sta. Bran is not desir- 
able for hogs. 

For dairy cows whole wheat is not very 


satisfactory. Some farmers. claim that it 
tends to dry up the cows, but this would 
probably not be substantiated by careful 


tests on the farms. Exper sta work shows 
that ground wheat is about equal to 
corn for this purpose. On the other hand 
wheat bran is considered highly de- 
sirable. It may not result in a much 
be in a healthier and more vigorous condi- 
tion when a part of the ration is bran. An 
experiment made in Denmark illustrates 
that fgr milch cows wheat is desirable with 
a mixture of barley and oats. The Wis 
sta found that ground oats produce about 
10% more milk than bran. This was the 
result of two carefully conducted feeding 
trials. 

WHEAT SHOULD BE USED WITH OTHER FEED. 

Summarizing the experiments of exper 
stas and individual farmers it seems prob- 
able that wheat is about equal to corn for 
all clasess of live stock except hogs to be 
fattened. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that for best results the wheat must 
be carefully ground and mixed with some 
other feed. If the grain is fed whole it 
will not be nearly so valuable as corn, 
weight for weight. Whether or not it will 








wheat this coming 
the comparative 


be advisable to feed 
winter will depend upon 
price of corn and grain. The farmer must 
decide this for himself. It should be given 
careful consideration, and if prices for the 
two grains are about equal, or if the price 
of corn is higher than the price of wheat 
it certainly would be advisable to try the 
feeding of wheat for a time. As noted 
above, the digestion of horses is liable to 
be impaired unless it is fed judiciously. 
The same is true to a less marked extent 
with the other farm animals. The great 
value of bran and other by-products of the 
wheat crop must not be ignored. It is high- 
ly probable that these will be used largely 
in all parts of the country where wheat is 
grown and made into flour. 


Sanitary Management of Hogs. 
PERVIER, ILLINOIS. 

lf it were possible the food and water 
should be as clean for the hog as for the 
human being. A good feeding floor, kept 
clean, is a necessity. And I want to em- 
phasize the fact that it must be clean, or 
it is little better than the bare ground. 
Every particle of excrement and filth taken 
into the stomach along with the food retards 
and impairs digestion and health, as well 
as reduces the gain per bushel of grain 
fed. I once saw a farmer throw his corn 
into mud so deep that the ears disap- 
peared, when he might have thrown it on 
dry ground by walking a few steps farther. 
When I remonstrated with him he said, 
“Oh, that is a good enough place to feed 
hogs. They’ll find it.’”’ They did find it. 
They had to or starve. But this man found 
no profit in feeding hogs. 

In the fall of the year I feed upon the 
grass in the pastures, feeding but once in 
a place and moving about to. different 
parts of the highest ground. I like this 
way, for it not only insures cleanliness but 





c. Cc. 


fertilizes the pastures as well. I have 
frequently read and heard the assertion 
that feeding new corn will produce chol- 


era. For over 20 years, excepting one year, 
I have fed new corn, beginning when it 
was in roasting ears and feeding stalk and 
all, continuing with the ears corn alone, 
after the stalk becomes too dry, and have 
not had a single case of cholera. Two 
years ago, having an abundance of old 
corn, I fed very heavily during the summer 
and for the first and only time in 22 years 
lost two-thirds of my hogs with the cholera, 
And not one single ear or stalk of new corn 
did they have. It is needless to say that 
I will not feed that way again, but on the 


contrary, give all the green corn fodder 
they will eat. I want to sound a note of 
warning, however, in regard to feeding 


new corn in the ear. It must be fed light- 
ly at first, with a gradual increase, for, un« 
doubtedly, excessive feeding of new corn, 
of which the hogs are very fond, produces 
a disordered condition of the stomach 
and other organs and thus invites disease. 

Excessive feeding of corn in hot weather 
is, I believe, the primary cause of so much 
disease in late summer and fall. I have 
already stated that it is my practice to 
feed corn but twice a day and only in such 
quantity as will be cleaned up at each 
feed, thus leaving a keen appetite for the 
next meal. 

The feeding floor must be cleaned every 
Jay and dusted lightly with slaked lime 
ence or twice a week. Pure drinking wa- 
ter and an abundance of it at all hours of 
the day and night, is of the utmost impor- 
tance in promoting health and growth, 
Well or spring water is to be preferred to 
flowing streams or ponds, as they are less 
likely to become contaminated with dis- 
ease germs. The hog is sadly addicted to 
the drink habit. He drinks early and often, 
at midday and midnight, but he has the 
good taste never to get drunk. Water en-« 
ters very largely into the animal] structure 
and many farmers fail to make profitable 
gains in feeding because of insufficient wa- 
ter supply to meet the demands of nature, 
This is especially true of those farmers wha 
























LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 











A FAMILIAR PICTURE AT THE STATE FAIR 


have no accessible water in their hog lots 
and are thus compelled to carry it to them 
two or three times per day. Great care 
must be observed that no stagnant water in 
low places be allowed to stand in the pas- 
ture or about the yards. Such wateris dan- 
ygerous to the health of any animal, espe- 
cially to the lazy hog that drinks it rather 
than walk a few steps farther for the pur- 
est of spring water. All such places should 
be filled or tiled out, for they are but 
breeders of disease germs. 


Judging American Merinos in the Show Ring. 





The very life-like picture shows a portion 
of the class of American Merino rams two 
years old or over at the New York state 
fair held at Syracuse last year, the prop- 
erty of Michigan breeders. This class of 
sheep has been greatly improved over the 
small, greasy Merino of 25 years ago. They 
are much larger, carry more wrinkles, are 
better covered on all parts of the body with 
wool and shear a heavier fleece. 

Sheep breeders of Vermont and many in 
New York and in some of the western 
states who have stuck to them through bad 
and good times have found them profitable 
and report a steady demand for rams at 
high prices, to be shipped abroad. The 
two rams in the foreground are owned by 
F. W. Clark of New York and H. BE. Moore 
of Michigan. 


How to Salt Butter. 
E. C. BENNETT. 

A subscriber asks the proper way to salt 
butter. He uses fine dairy salt, but in cold 
weather the salt does not dissolve in the 
butter. He has also tried brine salting, 
but the butter did not take up enough salt. 
The proper way is to have both salt and 
butter warm enough. That is the secret. 
If the butter is churned into hard pellets, 
either large or small, the surface is glazed, 
the moisture is locked inside, and if the 
sait is also cold it is gritty and its solubil- 
ity seriously diminished. 

Butter in granular form like wheat grains 
is in the best form for salting. Do not 
add ice water to wash it, but water tem- 
pered to sixty degrees, or higher if neces- 
sary to make the butter plastic and waxy 
to the touch. Then salt with warm salt 
and it will dissolve. Do not work the but- 
ter before salting it. If the butter is salt- 





ed on the worker, simply roll it down level 
Using brine 


before salting. instead of 





dry salt is no real advantage. Cold butter 
will not take up cold brine. Simply abol- 
ish cold weather with artificial heat. 
Dairy Cows Show Slight Shrinkage—A 
glance at following table compared with 
last week’s shows a general shrinkage in 
flow of milk of Pan-American dairy test 
cows, and the profits are correspondingly 
lighter. The Holsteins and Polled Jerseys 
are the only exceptions, showing slight in- 
crease in amount of milk, but no increase 
in profit. Guernseys head the list for 
profits, with Jerseys a close second. Hot, 
sultry weather undoubtedly had something 
to do with the lessened flow of milk. 
RECORD OF MILCH COWS AT MODEL DAIRY. 
(Week ended Aug 13, 1901.) 


Milk Amt Val2ie Cost 

Breed injbs butter plb feed Profit 
Shorthorn ......1129.4 48.00 $12.00 $6.07 $5.93 
BEOISEGET sc cces 1393.7 53.63 13.40 6.58 6.82 
Py | rer 1112.9 50.73 12.68 5.05 7.63 
Jersey .......... 982.7 50.86 12.71 4.60 8.11 
Guernsey ....... 938.6 52.66 13.16 4.49 8.67 
Brown Swiss ...1078.7 47.33 11.83 4.85 6.98 
Red Polled 1068.7 49.87 12.47 5.10 7.37 
Polley Jersey 765.3 41.91 10.47 4.00 6.47 
Dutch Belted ... 971.5 39.37 9.84 4.78 5.06 
French Canadian 830.3 39.26 9.81 3.64 6.17 





A Harsh Bit is the worst thing for a 
hard-mouthed horse. A large, soft bit cov- 
ered with rubber or leather will often cure 
a chronic puller. 











Dont Guess At RESULTS 








This man knows what he did and how he didit, Such 
endorsements as the following are a sufficient proof of 


ts merits. 
USED FOR 18 YEARS. 

a , Proctor, Mo., Oct. Ist, 1900, 
Dr. B, J. Kendail Co., Gentlemen :—-I have been using your Spav- 
in Curo for 18 years, I find it is the best liniment on the market, 
Enclosed you w 11 tind two-cent stump for one of your Horre Books, 

Have got mine misplaced and can’t find it. A, C. NEWTON, 
Price $15 —= $5. As yom rg a family use it has 
no equal, s our druggist for KENDALL’S 
BPAVIN CU RE, also **A Treatise on the Horse,” the 
boc free, or address 


BR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG PALLS, VE. 
















DO YOU WANT 
More Cream and Less Work? 


Then Buy an 


That is the kind that 


‘. GETS ALL 
THE CREAM 


It also saves much time and 
labor and makes dairying more 
pleasant and profitable. 


eel 


Illustrated catalogues are to be 
had for the asking. 
225 








Save Your Pigs! 


Runts are Unprofitable; 
Dead Hogs a Total Loss. 


DR. JOS. HAAS’ HOG REMEDY 


Is Guaranteed to prevent and arrest 
disease, stop cough, expel worms, 
Increase appetite and growth, 
Send $1.25 for trial package, postage paid. Cans 
$12.50 and $6.50; poczages $2.50. State number, 
age, condition, food of hogs. Speciul adwice free. 
25 years experience. ‘‘Hogology’’ pamphlet 
testimonials free. 


JOS. HAAS, V. &., Inmanapolis, Ind. 

















The Price of a Cow 


will almost me for a cream 
tor. A good separator like the 


RICAN 


will pay foritself. We ship it on 
trial ;return itif not satisfactory. 
ti aie 
Ox ain -v. 
Awarded Medal at Parise Bepovisions 








on 10 Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
easiest running HAND Separator. 


NA TI ONAL Rctcan 


Free book tells all about it. 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


CO VROUGHT IRON PIPE” 


Good condition, used short time only; new threads 
and couplings; for Steam, Gas or Water: sizes from 
to inch diameter. Our price per foot on X iftch is 
3c; on Linch 3i44c. Write for free catalogue No. 25 


CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 


W. 85th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO, 




























? Special prices to 
Churches & Cem- 
eteries, Strong, 
i Durable and Cheap. 
£545 Catalogue Free, 


Colled Spring Fence Co. Box B, Winchester, Indiana. 








of Agricultural Books, 


Catalog Complete * Merce De 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 








HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw tho adver 
tisement in this journal. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a _ year; 
Futy Cents for six months; if not paid in advan $1.56 
per year Subscriptions can commence at any time ing 
the year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN. SUBSCRIPTIONS— 
$2.00 or &s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEW ALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘02, shows that payment, has been 
received up to January 1, 1902; Feb, ‘02, to February 1, 
1902, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 


To all foreign countries 


scriptions, Terms sent on application. 
ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 limes to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 


and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on eatin 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exe ange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. When writing acver- 
tisers, state tha: you saw their “ad” in American Agri- 
culturist, so they will do their best by you and also credit 
ns with your trade. American Agricultnrist is the best 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
iness in the Middle or Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the _re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
marantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 

arantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
es any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, poe ns By sh _ 
itistac- 


be made within one week from date of any uns: 
tory tramsaction, with proofs, ete, so that the matter 
ean be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 


We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another's, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
twer will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamns 
(but not internal revenne stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00, one-cent__ stamps _ preferred. 
Money orders. cliccks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


LD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


NEW CHIC. 
| ee Place Marquette Pething. 
JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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Opening of the State Fairs. 


postoffice or ex- 











The splendid series of state fairs cover- 
ing the middle west circuit open in earnest 
this week. Iowa is at the forefront at 
Des Moines and Ohio at Columbus. Others, 
including Missouri, Nebraska, Illinois, New 
York, Michigan, etc, will follow speedily. 
Both of the great states first named long 
since established records for completeness, 
worth and good management in the annual 
farm festival. Providing weather conditions 
are favorable large crowds and general suc- 
cesses are practicaliy assured. 

The season has been trying, and much of 
the time discouraging to farmers who ear- 
lier planned exhibits of fruits, vegetables, 
cereals, etc. But energy and care in culti- 
vation and selection have accomplished 
much, with resultant valuable exhibits. 
The live stock and dairy interests have 
received due consideration, and breeders 
will be much in evidence in all branches. 
The educational value of our state and 
county fairs cannot be measured, and the 
time spent by farmers in studying the 
exhibits is a good investment. American 
Agriculturist’s greeting goes out to all. An 
occasional year of short crops cannot check 
the permanent growth and development of 
farming interests. 

—— - 

Annual shipments of apples from Can- 
ada and the United States to England have 
grown to such proportions that trade 
abuses which have crept in must be elim- 
inated as rapidly as possible. These _ in- 
clude tke practice of permitting buyers at 
the auction rooms to hold the stock for a 
j\day or two, and then at will reject por- 
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tions of it, resulting in loss and annoyance 
to imnocent shippers from this side the 
ocean. The apple shippers’ association has 
given this abuse some thought, and at its 
recent Toronto meeting a Maine dealer 
read a paper along this line. Incidentally, 
he implied that the business of commis- 
sion merchants might be largely displaced 
by auction methods; this will not neces- 
sarily follow, however, the producer right- 
fully regarding the honest broker as _ his 
agent and representing his interests. Ad- 
ditional wholesome pressure can be brought 
to bear on the subject of foreign auction 
abuses by the united effort of the National 
League of Commission Merchants. Integ- 
rity in picking and packing fruit and lop- 
ping off needless, but expensive features 
in handling, will do much to permanently 
increase the sale of our splendid apples in 
foreign markeis. 

Many farmers believe they are the enly 
class who are eternally pestered with bugs 
of all sorts. Not so! Now comes a tale of 
woe from the proverbial ‘jolly and dusty 
old miller.” A new pest has found its way 
into his machines and elevator’ spouts, 
spinning a mass of silken web and stop- 
ping steam driven shafts. A lot of flour 
recently received by American Agricuitur- 
ist from a prominent New York miller was 
so spun up that it resembled a roll of 
dough. The pest is known as the Medi- 
terranean flour moth and was first discov- 
ered in the United States by our associate 


editor, Prof Johnson, in Cal, in ’92. It is 
now known in many states, and milis in 


Canada and Mexico have been closed on 
account of its attacks. It is a serious pest 
and millers all over the country should be 
on their guard. When once established it 
is difficult to eradicate, but it can be kept 
in subjection hy the use of hydrocyanic 
acid gas. 
a 

The practical guaranty as to purity 
placed upon export dairy products by the 
department of agriculture ought to aid in 
permanently increasing our hold upon for- 
eign consuming markets. Secretary Wilson 
has decided to establish under the law a 
system of inspection of dairy products in- 
tended for export at Boston, New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. A beginning 
will be made in a tentative way with a 
view of perfecting the service. Exporters 
in many cases are inclined to belittle this 
work, yet if persistently carried on it must 
eventually make its impress upon consum- 
ers abroad who hate imposition. It ts cer- 
tainly worth the effort. England alone 
buys butter and cheese in countries outside 
her borders to the value of $115,000,000 year- 
ly, this including only $10,000,000 from the 
United States. Surely a trade worth cul- 
tivating. 





The work outlined by the board of direc- 
tors of the F § M P A in Binghamton at 
their meeting last week is of such a char- 
acter that milk producers in the territory 
should rally to the support of local sec- 
tions, route unions and the central asso- 
ciation. There is no doubt about the final 
outcome of the work being carried on, if 
producers will stand shoulder to shoulder. 
There has been too much grumbling among 
some of the producers, and it will be best 
for all interested to lay personal prejudice 
aside and work as one man for the accom- 
plishment of the desired end. The estab- 
lishment of co- operative creameries has 
been a great factor in stimulating and pro- 
moting the interests of milk producers in 
every section where they have been organ- 
ized. More creameries along the co-opera- 
tive plan should be established. When the 
situation is ripe they should be so organ- 
ized with the members behind them, as to 
control the milk supply and to maintain 
any reasonable price fixed by the directors. 
From present indications this time does not 
seem very far distant. The work already 
done by the association has been little short 
of marvelous when all things are consid- 
ered. -Some individuals think that not as 





much has been accomplished as they ex- 
pected, but at the same time with the funds 
at their command and the conditions under 
which the directors have been working, we 
believe it would have been difficult to have 
chosen 2 committee that would have se- 
cured better results. In maintaining and 
upholding the rights of the organization in 
local sections, and promoting the interests 
of the central association whenever possi- 
ble, the five states milk producers’ 
ciation is in a fair way to control the milk 
produced by the membership in the near 
future. 


asso- 





The test being conducted in the model 
dairy at Buffalo cannot be strictly called 
a breed test. A large number of cows of 
each breed represented would be required 
to make this test complete from every 
standpoint. The results, however, are very 
interesting and give a general average of 
the various herds under peculiar condi- 
tions. The figures are interesting from the 
standpoint of the butter making ability of 
the cows under consideration. Guernseys, 
Ayrshires and Jerseys have been in the 
lead, and the results have been somewhat 
surprising. Some of the other breeds, not 
considered strictly dairy cows, such as Red 
Polis, have been giving very interesting 
results. Farmers will do well to study 
these tests in connection with the amount 
of milk produced and the amount of butter 
secured, and apply the lesson to home 
herds. There are many scrub cattle on 
the average farm and these should be 
weeded out and replaced with cows that 
will pay for their keeping. 


a 

Complaint that rural mail carriers are 
becoming agents for catalog houses and 
threby injuring the trade of local mer- 


chants seems to have little foundation. Ru- 
ral delivery has resulted in an increase in 
country trade, but there is no evidence that 
this is due to the activity of the carriers 
working in the interests of wholesale 
houses. In one case a carrier is accused 
of selling Hquor for a wholesale house and 
delivering it in a prohibition district. If 
this is true it is simply a violation of law 
and the remedy lies with the courts. The 
outcry undoubtedly comes from those op- 
posed to rural delivery and until the facts 
are fully established no attention should 
be paid to it. No innovation of recent 
years has been of greater benefit or of more 
far reaching importance, and there is no 
disposition to give up this service. 

From year to year American Agricultur- 
ist has advised dairymen when filling the 
silo to put up enough silage to carry them 





through the following summer _— shouid 
drouth be severe. Many have followed this 
suggestion and are now especially well 


fixed. Their cows have shrunk but little 
in milk and are in good flesh. Pastures 
may be completely dried up, but the silo 
furnishes succulent feed for horses and 
sheep as well as cattle. The lesson is a 
valuable one and is resulting in many silos 
being put up. If the silage is not needed 
next summer, it will be just as valuable for 
feed next winter. By taking advantage of 
all these aids to agriculture, farming is 
profitable almost any year where diversifi- 
eation is practiced. 
—_— =o 

The street fair has about had its day. 
Some towns, however, do not seem to fully 
understand the pernicious effect of this lat- 
ter-day nuisance and quite a number are 
scheduled for this summer and fall. That 
no good will come from any of them is a 
foregone conclusion, as anyone knows who 
has had experience with them. 





Interest in Evaporated Apples is 
marked, owing to unusual conditions. 
Stocks carried over from last year are not 
considered burdensome, and the short crop 
of apples means lessened supply for evap- 
orators. Evaporated apples are firm in 
tone, both for immediate and future deliv- 
ery, with the price tendency upward. 











NEW JERSEY. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, Aug 26—On 
count of excessive rains this will be a most 
unprofitable season for farmers. The wheat 
crop, which was abundant, spoiled before 
it could be gathered. The oat crop was 
poor because of late sowing. Corn prom- 
ises only half a yield, as it is too wet. Po- 
tatoes only one-third of @ crop and selling 
readily at $1 per bu. The outlook for the 
cannery is gloomy, as the foggy, wet 
weather blighted early blossoms, and should 
there be late setting the crop will be in 
danger of the frosts. The only crop to kecp 
up farmers’ spirits was the hay crop. This 
was a good average crop and gathered in 
fine condition. Fall pasturage will be 
abundant. The peach and apple crops 
light. Notwithstanding these gloomy con- 
ditions farmers are disposed to take a 
brighter view of their surroundings and 
trust there may be better things in store 
for them. Hay is worth $12 per ton, straw 
10, corn 60c per bu, oats 40c. 


Pittsgrove, Salem Co, Aug 
full crop and low. Peaches a full crop 





ac- 


27—Plums a 
and 


promise to be high, as speculators and 
commission men have been buying or- 
echards before ripe. Apples scarce and 
high. Corn setting heavily. Cabbage 
growing finely, with a large acreage. To- 


matoes very late, 
Plenty of rain. 
Vernon, Sussex Co, Aug 27—Roads badly 
washed by recent rains. Peaches are be- 
ing shipp d nightly, but are of poor qual- 


as first blossoms dropped. 


ing shippd nightly, but are of poor qual- 
ity, Rain scalded much fruit and caused 
much to be lost from rot. Eggs are 18c, 
butter 24c. It is estimated that 85,000 bas- 
kets of peaches will be shipped from 
Glenwood, and about half as many from 
Vernon. 

Burlington Co—Many cranberry bogs 
show excess of water. In consequence 


berries are rotting badly and the loss will 
be very great if the hot weather continues. 
Early in the season I thought the crop 
would be much greater roi a year ago, 
but now think it will be much less, yet it 
is difficult to tell. —\s. 


PEN NSYLVANIA. 


Honesdale, Wayne Co, Aug 26—A large 
acreage of buckwheat was sown in this 
county. Rust, caused by an exceptionally 
wet season, damaged the oat crop and the 


yield is light. The hay crop will fall slight- 
ly below the average. The crop has been 
cut in fair condition. Many apples have 
fallen from. the trees and it is the opinion 


growers that the crop will 
hands are scarce and good 
find. Many city board- 


of experienced 
be light. Farm 
workmen hard to 
ers are in town. 
Factoryville, Wyoming Co, Aug 26—Hay 
a good crep, but oats rather light. Early 
potatoes not half a crop; those planted af- 
ter the early June rains look well. They 
have been selling in local market at from 
$4.50 to 5 p bbl, but are now down to from 
$8 to 4. Not enough apples to be worth 
mentioning. Pears and plums plentiful. A 


large acreage of buckwheat doing well, 
Maitland fair will be held at Wallsville, 
Sept 109-14. 

Smithfield, Monroe Co, Aug 28—Plenty 
of rain since July 15. Corn, buckwheat and 
late potatoes are growing nicely. Hay, 
early potatoes and apple crop a failure. 
Oats about two-thirds of a crop. Owing 


to the late spring vegetables are scarce and 
high. Butter 24c, eggs 20c, potatoes $1.25, 
corn 66¢ wheat 75¢c, chickens 13c lw. Late 
potatoes will be a fair crop if they don’t 
rot. 
Pennsylvania, 
The legislative 
grange ‘met recently 
pare bills for raising 


State Grange Matters— 
committee of the Pa state 
and agreed to pre- 
revenue for the im- 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


$13.00 to a Pan-American and 
return, $13.00.—Tickets on sale daily via the 
Nickel Plate road, good returning 10 days 
from date of sale. Especially low rates for 
15 and 30-day limit, Chicago to Buffalo and 
return. Tickets at lowest rates to all points 
east. John Y. Callahan, general agent, 111 
Adams street, Chicago. *Phone, Central 
2057. Chicago city ticket office, 111 Adams 
street. 





provement of public roads and a general 


revenue bill to equalize taxation, both of 
which will be considered at their next 
meeting. The sub-committee was ordered 
to draft a statement of the work done by 
the last legislature for the benefit of farm- 
ers. There seems to be some doubt in re- 
gard to the enforcement of the new oleo 
law and a committee will investigate and 
report the matter later. The Grout oleo 


bill was reindorsed and a resolution passed 


calling Speaker Henderson’s attention to 
the fact that it was not to the best inter- 
ests of the agricultural classes in this coun- 
try to reappoint Mr Wadsworth of N Y as 
chairman ef the agricultural committee. 
Resolutions were passed condemning the 
action of the last state legislature for not 


passing the measure for 
taxation, and condemning the governor for 
vetoing the bill making an appropriation 
to defray the expenses of the meeting of 
the state board of agriculture. The com- 
mittee also instructed the state master to 
request Secretary Hamilton and Deputy 
Secretary Martin to have one session at 
each farmers’ institute set aside for the 
discussion of taxation. The members of 
the committee are Hon H. W. Rice, W. F. 
Hill, Leonard Rhone and Lewis Piolett. 


NEW YORK. 





Aquetuck, Albany Co, Aug 27—Hay crop 
short and part of it ruined by rain. Rye 
an average crop. Oats poor, being struck 
with rust in June and never having recov- 


ered. Buckwheat very promising. Most 
of the corn was planted in June and if 
frosts hold off until Oct it will make a 


good crop. 
the tubers 


Blight has struck potatoes and 
are worth $4 per bbl. Apples 
scarce, but few orchards having half a 
crop. Pears somewhat better. Every peach 
tree has fruited. A large acreage will be 
sown to rye next month, as the straw this 
year has been a very paying crop; shippers 
pay $14 per ton. 

Candor, Tioga Co, Aug 28—Hay a 
crop, being fine in some places. 
rain for oats, and they are below 
age. An extra acreage of buckwheat look- 
ing fine. Potatoes not doing well; early po- 
tatoes have been high and scarce, being 
75c to $1 per bu. Fat cattle scarce and 


£00 l 
Too much 
the aver- 


high. Pigs and hogs higher and in greater 
demand than usual. Corn looks well. Silo 


filling will soon begin. 
for the county fair at Owego, Sept 


Union, Broome Co, Aug 27—Corn, 


wheat and potatoes growing finely. 
quantity of pears, but not many 
Oats half a crop. Frequent rains. 
blight on potatoes. Creamery butter 20c, 
eggs 18c. Creamery paid 112 patrons an 
average of 87c for July milk. Live hogs, 
calves and lambs $5 per 100 lbs. Potatoes 
$1.25, apples 1, live fowls 10c per Ib, wheat 
80c, corn 70c, oats 50c, hay 10 per ton. 

Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, Aug 28—Pas- 
tures sre dry and short. Apples are a fail- 
ure. Corn growing finely. Potatoes half a 
crop and $1 to 1.50 per bu. Oats all har- 
vested; straw short, not more than half 
crop. Threshing begun with average yield 
about 20 bu per acre. Grasshoppers are a 
pest. Many fields are brown. Buckwheat 
looking well. 


Everyone preparing 
3-5. 
buck- 
Large 
apples. 
Some 


Deposit, Broome Co, Aug 26—Hay was a 
fine crop. Oats poor, fodder corn fair, po- 
tatoes light. Prospects for buckwheat ex- 
cellent. Apples a failure. 

Alplaus, Schenectady Co, Aug 27—Oats 
rusted badly and a very light crop was 


harvested here. Grasshoppers also affected 
the -crop. One farmer threshed a_ crop 
from 6 bu of seed and got 18 bu of very 
light oats, Corn and buckwheat are prom- 


ising. Meadows do not seem to have made 
a good second growth despite frequent 
showers. Flies have tormented cattle. 


Pulteney, Steuben Co, Aug 27—Oats were 
a light crop. Early potatoes practically a 
failure, but late ones look better. Beans 
good, though some fields are getting rusty. 


With the exception of grapes and pears 
fruit of all kinds is scarce. Buckwheat is 
doing well. New seeding looks fine. Pas- 
tures in splendid condition. The summer 
resorts along the lake afford a good mar- 
ket for farm products. 


Hemnibal, Oswego Co, Aug 27—Fruit of 
all kinds except pears a failure in northern 
Cayuga and Oswego counties. Apples not 
more than 10% of 2 crop. Pears a fair 


equalization of 
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crop, perhaps 80% of full average. Late po- 
tatoes look fine, with prospects of full crop. 
Milch cows are $30 to 50 per head. Hay was 
a good crop and harvested in good condi- 
tion. Oats and wheat not more than 40%, 

A Good Exhibit of Fruit Promised—The 
Eastern N Y hort socy is making special 
efforts to secure a splendid display of fruit 
for the state fair, Sept 9-14. The society 
now has to compete with the new fruit 
growers’ assn and the Western N Y Hort 
society. Cir¢ulars have been sent out and 
all its members urged to contribute of their 
best fruit. Early varieties should be placed 
in cold storage and shipped with other va- 
rieties by express Sept 4 to E N Y hort so- 
ciety, state fair grounds, Syracuse, N Y. 

Hopewell, Ontario Co, Aug 26—Recent 
rains have helped late peaches. The early 
crop was poor. Wheat nearly a total fail- 
ure on account of Hessian fly; many pieces 
were plowed up and set to cabbage, and 
others were not cut. Small fruits were a 
failure. There will be a light crop of ap- 
ples. The failure of the wheat crop this 
year will result in a small acreage this 
fall. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Aug 20—Grain is 
a heavier crop than usual. Farmers have 
had much difficulty in procuring necessary 
help. Wool was cheaper this year than 
it has been for several years, 18 to 20c for 
washed. Apples will not yield more than 
a fourth of a crop. Insects of all kinds 
numerous. George Ensign is operating his 
incubator successfully. He has over 300 
chickens and a large flock of young tur- 
keys. A large number of young turkeys 
in this section have died of cholera. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Aug 26—Hay is 
not more than two-thirds of a crop. Oats 
are very light. I. P. Quivey reports a yield 
of 65 bu from 12 acres. Potatoes are poor, 
with few exceptions. William Jenne has 
sold 30 bbls for $4 per bbl. The Saratoga 
Co fair is to be held at Ballston Spa, 
Aug 20-23, and bids fair to be a great suc- 
cess. Alvah Larkin of Ballston has his new 
barn nearly completed. Apples are almost 
a total failure. Pears will be a light crop. 
Corn and buckwheat look well. 

Troupsburg, Steuben Co, Aug 28—Hay a 
good crop. Wheat good and oats about 
three-fourths of a crop on an averags, some 
pieces being good and others light. Grass- 
hoppers very numerous and doing much 
damage to late oats, buckwheat and to- 
bacco and pastures. There are no apples or 
plums. Pears quite plentiful. New seeding 
never looked better. Potatoes look well. 
Corn fodder fine. Some new silos will be 
put in this fall. 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, Aug 28—Oats have 
rusted badly. Because of wet weather have 
had trouble in getting onto ground with 
binders. Corn is an extra fine crop every= 
where. Potatoes are rotting to some ex- 
tent on low ground. Meadows look fine 
and many farmers are turning cattle in. 
H. B. Matty has some fine blooded poultry. 
Help is scarce. Early apples were a short 
crop. Plums are beginning to ripen. New 
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Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
—but simply because they must, 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fullness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


HOOD’S PILLS are the best cathartic. 








GALVANIZED WIRE—‘frccz™" 


Fifty car loads of new galvanized wire, Mh. ee 
Never was used. Comes from 6 io 10 
gauge. Put up 100 lbs. toa coiland 
a 4 one size wire to each bundle. 

Prices eoage from $1.40 to $1.90 per 
100 pounds. 

Our Free Catal No. 2 for the 
asking. We han ‘ie all kinds of sup- 
plies from on mae and Receiver’s Sale. 

ee 
West = and Iron Sts., Chicago, 
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hay is starting at $8 per ton. spring chick- 
ens are worth 10c per Ib, butter 19 to 20c, 
fresh eggs lic, potatoes 75 to 85c. Much 
buckwheat was planted and it looks fine 
A carload of old oats was loaded re- 


now. 
cently at Evans Mills and brought 35c 
per bu. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, Aug 28—Late rains 
greatly benefited potatoes not killed by 
crouth, and the prospects are that they will 
be apout half a crop. Corn is looking well 
and bids fair to be a good crop. Grass- 
hoppers are very numerous and are eating 
the leaves of corn, but the damage will be 
slight. Farmers who nave threshed claim 
rye is yielding from 4% to 5 bu per hun- 
dred sheaves. Wright & Evans are paying 
80c per 40-qt can of milk at their sta. The 
recent showers have put the soil in good 
condition for plowing and farmers are 
rushing fall work as fast as possible. 


Campville, Tioga Co, Aug 19—Oats are 
yielding 16 bu to the acre and 15 lbs to the 
bu. Buckwheat has grown rapidly from the 
sturt and pramises a large crop. Corn 
encountered cold, wet weather, worms and 
grubs at the outset, requiring much re- 
planting, but when the hot weather came 
with abundant moisture, it made a phe- 
nomenal growth and promises an abnormal 
yield. Barly apples and early potatoes 
light, each bringing $1 per bu. Late apples 
very starce. Marene & Edwards have put 
a shingle mill ine the annex to the grist 
mill. J. J. Bellknap is building a second 
silo. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, Aug 28—Farmers had 
fine weather to harvest hay and grain. 
With a few exceptions it is reported that 
early potatoes have begun to rot. Aspples 
generally will be a very short crop. Fall 
plowing is under way. 

Wright, Schoharie Co, Aug 26—Oat crop 
is reported to be one of the smallest in 
years. Buckwheat is looking extra good and 
prospects are bright for a large crop. Some 
farmers are plowing for rye, and much will 
be sown this year. Early potatoes are very 
ligkt. The prospects are that corn will be 
a fair crop, considering the time it was 
planted. Hops are looking well. Early 
hops will be a large crop and some of the 
growers will begin packing this week. A 
creamery project is being talked of in Scho- 
harie; it would be patronized by the farm- 
ers of this town. 


Livingston Co—Haying is over and there 
is a fair crop. The wheat harvest is al- 
most a failure throughout this section. Oats 
are not one-half crop. Corn a failure. Late 
potatoes looking good. 


Wyoming Co—Heavy thunder showers 
and very hot between showers. At least 6 
inches of water fell during last week and 
in some places much more. The ground 
is soaked. and swamps are filling up. Some 
are plowing for wheat. Threshing is be- 
gun. Corn is tooking wail. Potatoes have 
done fine, but the chances are good that 
the rot will ruin them. Beans offer the 
best prospect for a money crops 


Schenectady Co—Hay and oats all har- 
vested, both being light crops. Oats are 
the lightest they have been in many years. 
Rye is a good crop generally. Corn and 
buckwheat never looked better. Potatoes 
are poor; good vines, but small yield. The 


same is true of tomatoes. Apples’ very 
scarce; some pears and plums. Hay is 
bringing $16. Beef cattle in demand. Veal 


is worth 10c, eggs 16c, butter 17c. 


Greene Co—The hay harvest was about 
75% of an average yield. The roots dried 
out last summer and froze out last win- 
ter, and grass needs roots. Some farmers 
are plowing their meadows amd sowing to 
rye and reseeding them to grass. Oats 
are only one-half of a crop. Corn was 
planted late, but it has made a marvelous 
growth, and is very promising. Early po- 
tatoes were light, but late varieties will 
give a good yield. Apples are almost a 
failure. The Locust Grove creamery, lo- 
cated between this village and Oak Hill, 
will commence business Sept 2. 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co, Aug 28—Potatoes 
are looking well. No blight yet visible. 
Corn is glazing well and making large 
growth of stalks. Some planted as late as 
July 1 is earing finely. There is a large 
acreage of buckwheat in several of our 
towns, all looking well. Much of it is on 


better soil than usually is given to this 
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grain. Heavy rains have beaten down corn 
and done some damage by washing soil. 


MARYLAND. 





Montgomery Co—The season has been 
good for corn, and the crop is rather above 
the average. Oats very light and inferior 
in grade. Prospects bright for a good 
crop of buckwheat, say 90%. Farmers well 
advanced with plowing for fall wheat. A 
large acreage will be put in this year. Hay 
was harvested in good condition. 


OHIO. 





Butler Co—Rain has come too late for 
corn and potatoes in southern Ohiag, and 
both are selling at the highest prices for 
a number of years. All farm and garder 
vegetables are high. In looking back over 
records kept for 50 years I find history has 
often repeated itself. Corn during Sept, ’94, 
sold at higher prices than wheat. That 
year there was only 13-100 inches of rain- 
fall during the month of July in the Ohio 
valley, the least amount of rain for the 
month for the past 50 years. The _ total 
amount of rain for the year was only 26% 
in, the least for any one year for the past 
50. Corn in southern O cannot, under the 
most favorable weather conditions, from 
now until fully matured, make over 25% of 
last year’s crop, and the potato crop is al- 
most a failure. In ’62 there was a much 
longer drouth than this year, but no hot 
winds, hot sun or high temperature, and 
we had a fair average yield of corn and 
other farm products. The fall of ’62 I 
husked out a field of corn and sowed the 
field in wheat Nov 15, and it made a fair 
average yield. This is the latest I have 
ever sown wheat during my 60 years of 
farming.—[Joseph Allen. 


Carroll GCo—Harvest nearly completed. 
Wheat good, many fields 20 to 30 bu per 
acre, machine measure. Oats very light in 
hea@d; one half crop. Corn doirfg, very well 
now and will be about two-thirds of a crop. 
Grass now caming on nicely. Hay crop 
very good, better than last year. Early po- 
tatoes a failure; late planted doing better. 
Fruit not as plentiful as anticipated. Ap- 
ples about a third of a crop. Peaches a 
medium crop of very poor quality. Plums 
plentiful, but rotting badly. Pears a fair 
crop. Farmers are discouraged with the 
wool business and are selling their sheep, 
many gd¢ing into the dairy business. Hogs 
have been gdod for over a year; plenty of 
little fellows coming on. Horses are up 
in price. Cows from $25 to 55. 





Features of Chicago Grain Trade. 





Europe is taking our wheat and flour 
liberally, but professes to be in no 
great or immediate need of it. They 
know we have a big crop, yet 
are face to face with the fact that the crops 
of the old world are far from large. -The 
mutterings of possible serious famine in 
a number of Russian provinces make up 
to the present time little impress on the 
grain markets. Advices from Moscow in- 
timate that Russia is on the eve of another 


famine, owing to insufficient harvests. The 
famine-stricken area exceeds 500,000 sq 
miles, a territory as big as Tex, Cal, IIl 


and Ind, or much the same area as that 
included in the great Russian famine dis- 
trict of ’91, having a population exceeding 
40,000,000. The damage has been done by 
drouth and intense heat, followed by later 
heavy rain and hail ¢torms. 

The feature in corn has been the tempo- 
rary withdrawal of support at the extreme- 
ly high prices. This resulted in a sag of 
several cents, Sept working down to 54%c p 
bu, subsequently recovering a trifle, Dec 
about 2c premium. The bears are ringing 
the changes on the “improvement to late 
corn by recent rainfall.”’ Foreign markets 
have averaged easy, ‘but this has no 
snecial importance at the moment. Argen- 
tina has sent. advices of larger exports 
of corn to Europe. In the specula- 
tive circles the tendency has been to reduce 
lines of corn brought some time ago, this 
liquidation contributing to the declines. 
The home crop condition continues the 
most important thing in the market, and 
the situation in the corn belt is noted else- 
where in our columns. Exports are small 
aS might be expected at current high prices. 
A moderate shipping demand on home ac- 
count is the rule. 





THE FARMERS. 


The Milk Problem. 


A Year of Progress in Handling Milk. 








The annual meeting of the central asso- 
ciation of the F S M P A, held in Bingham- 
ton last week, as reported in brief in 
American Agriculturist of Aug 24, was 
perhaps one of the mosa important con- 
ventions ever held by this organization, 
Although the attendance was not large, 
the membershir representea every section 
and brought together the leaders of this 
important movement which is doing so 
much to promote and protect the interests 
of dairy farmers. The board of directors 
was calied to order with Pres Aiken in the 
chair. After reviewing the report of Sec- 
Treas Coon, the president announced the 
following nominating committeas: Nomina- 
tions, F. H. Thompson, Irwin Langworthy, 
William Hymers, J. W. Ross and J. J. 
Parker; resolutions, J. C. Latimer, H. T. 
Coon, E. G. Seeley, S. C. Sliter, I. W. See- 


ley; credentials, O. G. Sawdy, H. M. Fox, 
Lewis Piolett. 
The nominating committee reported the 


following officers, who were unanimously 
elected: Pres, F. B. Aiken; vice-pres, T. J. 
Arnold; sec-treas, H. T. Coon; exec com, 
J. C. Latimer, Ira L. Snell, H. T. Coon, F. 
B. Aiken, O. G. Sawdy. Pres Aiken thanked 
the convention for the honor of re-electing 
him president, but stated that owing to the 
pressure of important raatters of a per- 
sonal character, it would be impossible for 
him to serve as executive officer for the 
coming year, and therefore declined. Sev- 
eral niembers tried to have Mr Aiken with- 
draw from his position, thinking that the 
interests of the assn could be best advanced 
the coming year if he would retain the 
presidency. Mr Aiken assured the organi- 
zation all the co-operation and assistance 
possible in pushing the movement, but 
circumstances compelled him to decline the 
office tendered him. Mr Ira L. Snell was 
then unanimously elected president. 

The committee on resolutions reported 
the following by Mr Latimer: ‘We affirm 
that the present net price of milk paid to 
the producer, which is now on the basis of 
the N Y milk exchange, only about 1%c p 
qt in the 32c zone, is insufficient. Resolved, 
that in view of the price of hay, grain and 
all products that enter into the production 
of all dairy foods, and the certainty of a 
greater advance in the near future, we do 
not deem it expedient to fix the valuation 
of the same to govern the action cf our 
members, until our co-operative ' stations 
are so united by contract or agreement that 
they will stand together as a unit in sus- 
taining the price set by the committee, and 
recommend to all wht have carefully cal- 
culated the cost of production in producing 
the same to demand a remunerative price 
to cover cost and a fair compensation for 
labor; and that all sales should be made 
oy to the demand of milk by F S M 

A. 


“Resolved, that we unhesitatingly and 
earnestly recommend and advise that our 
members shall refuse to make any time 


contracts for delivery of milk to dealers. 

“We reaffirm our desire to co-operate in 
promoting all efforts to procure clean, pure 
milk for the consumer by greater care on 
the part of the producer, and the preven- 
tion of skimming and adulteration of the 
milk before it reaches the consumer. We 
heartily indorse the action of the medical 
society in N Y city in its endeavor to pro- 
cure healthy dairy foods for the people of 
the city and pledge our help to secure that 
end. 

“Resolved, that we, the members of the 
FS M P A, in convention assembled, know 
the danger to the dairy interests of the 
country and to the health of the commu- 
nity implied in the production of 109,000,000 
lbs of oleomargarine, all of which is sold 
as butter, and realizing the injury, both 
to the butter producer and the consumer, 
in the fraud perpetrated, ask our represen- 
tatives in congress to work for the passage 
of the so-called anti-oleo or Grout bill, if 
reintroduced in congress next winter. or 
for any substitute thereof.” 

A general session wes held after the ad- 
journment of the directors’ board. Messrs 
Latimer, Sherwood, Snell, Piolett, Sawdy, 
Searls, Hymers, Ward, Sherman, Seeley of 
Ct and Belnan took part in the discussions, 
which were limited to five minutes each. 
Tt was generally agreed that the promo- 
tion and the establishment of co-operative 
creameries along the various lines offered 
the ultimate solution of the problem now 

















facing milk producers. Wherever co-oper- 
ative creameries have been established the 
producers are receiving a considerable ad- 
vance over N Y milk exchange prices. The 
conditions where creameries are established 
are very much more favorable to producers 
than where none exist. In many cases deal- 


ers have been obliged to pay advanced 
prices, where the creameries were estab- 
lished, knowing they could not secure the 


milk without doing so. One instance was 
cited where producers at the present time 
were receiving 80c p can of 40 qts for milk 
at a station where a creamery was located, 
while farmers at neighboring’ stations 


where no creamery was in operation were 
receiving only 64c p can. 
The work already accomplished by the 


assn is marked, and the plan along which 
the officers are working are sure to unite 
the interests of the producers in such a 
way that they should be in a position to 
name a price satisfactory for the produc- 
tion of milk. It is the intention of the or- 
ganization to push co-operative creameries 
just as rapidly as possible along the vari- 
ous routes, that when the time is ripe the 
assn can control and practically dictate the 
price cf milk, within reason, to be paid the 
praducer. 

In future numbers of American Agricul- 
turist photographs and descriptions of some 
of the successful crea@meries will be given, 
together with the faces concerning their 
management, gnd figures ‘showing the ad- 
vance in price received by farmers for milk 
delivered at these stations above that sold 
at exchange prices. 





The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price _ re- 
mains at 2%c p qt to the shipper. The 
sultry weather made a good demand, but 
likewise caused a good deal of milk to 
sour. The Lehigh Valley was eight to ten 
hours late every day. One dealer said he 
was short 135 cans on one day, owing to 
the washout. West of the Hudson the sur- 
plus sold at an average of. $1.50 p can of 
40 qts. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Aug 24, were as follows: 








Fluid Cond’s’d 
milk Cream milk 
SOE cai penascdeeandaaeee 30,341 2,411 — 
BRCROAWERDNE,. 6.0.06. 5006 36,825 1,520 —_ 
PI TCLE CLOT EEL 29,617 2,763 _- 
N Y Cent (long haul) 30,450 1,490 — 
N Y Cent (Hariem)... 7,817 100 210 
Susquehanna .......... 12,838 500 —_— 
WHEGE GREE .6cicciéccccs 10,710 1,375 75 
Lehigh Valley ........ 19,500 725 
Mew BGVOR .sccccesccs 7,625 -- —_ 
Homer Ramsdell line 4,701 125 — 
Other sources .......0. 4,000 120 — 
| | RA en 194,424 11,129 285 
Daily average ...... 27,775 1,589 41 
RMGE WERE. 6cs6 cs vance 200,062 10,576 309 
EMS FOAP 262 ovevicccs 165,802 8,001 919 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Aug 26—The cheese mar- 
ket to-day was lec lower. . The cheese sold 
was mostly early Aug stock, slightly af- 
fected by the hot weather. Milk has shrunk 
from the flush on an average about 30% 
and the fall make promises to be only a 
good average. Sales to-day about 1300 bxs 
less than a year ago and prices are about 
le lower. Weather is highly favorable for 
making, and some of the best stock of the 
season is being produced. From this time 
on there will be a lot of fine cheese made 
and there is a strong belief that it will be 
wanted at better prices. The board voted 
to hold no meeting on Labor day. In two 
weeks’ time there ought to be a decided 
improvement in the market. 

Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored, 3765 bxs at 8%c; large white, 1547 
at 8%4c; small white, 350 at 9c, 341 at 9%c; 
small colored, 2225 at 9\4c; total, 8228 bxs, 
against 9585 one year ago. 

Curb sales were 600 bxs large at 94%@9%c 
and 800 small at 94@9%c. Butter, 25 pkgs 
suld at 20%c, 180 at 21c and 214 cases prints 
at 22c. 





Eating Wood—J. J. B. (N Y) has a calf 
that is almost incessantly eating wood. This 
habit is sometimes the result of acidity of 
the stomach. Give a pint of lime water in 
each feed of milk. If it is an idle habit, 
it does the animal no harm. 


MONEY CROPS 


Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 
New York’s Hop Growing Tendency. 


K., OTSEGO CO, N Y. 

The hop crop in the best districts of Ot- 
sego and Schoharie counties, which I re- 
cently visited, will be what is generally 
termed a ‘‘top crop.””’ Growers estimate the 
yield at from one-half to two-thirds of 
last year’s yield. Many yards have heen 
plowed up and many more will be another 
yeur. Quite a few new yards were set 
this spring and in every instance the grow- 
er intended to reduce his acreage and cul- 
tivate oniy the new yard. 

During the past few years the tendency 
has been toward more intensive culture 
aud some surprisingly large yields per acre 
have been made. For instance, O. P. Groff 
of Decatur the last season harvested 5000 


Ibs of hops from 2% acres; Wilber Bros 
of Worcester sold 29 bales, 5575 lbs, from 
the same number of acres. Notwithstand- 


ing that with liberal fertilizing and proper 
cultivation as largé crops can be produced 
as the Pacific coast averages, yet the fact 
remains that the hop industry in N Y state 
is rapidly going into a deciine. The chief 
reason for this is found in the way the 
trade is conducted by dealers and brewers, 
and the general uncertainty as to whether 
the crop will yield a profit or a loss. To 
one grower who has been lucky enough 
in a series of years to make a profit, 10 
can be found whose ledger would show a 
loss. 

There is no organization among growers 
to majntain or obtain profitable prices for 
their products, and this seems strange, for 
the hop crop is produced by comparative- 
ly few farmers, as compared with the pro- 
ducers of ‘other agricultural staples. This 
slowness of hop growers to combine, as 
the milk producers have done and are now 
doing is doubtless due to a difference in 
the men. 

There are some engaged in the hop busi- 
ness who are progressive, thinking men, 
but as a rule this class do not make a 
specialty of hops. The hop crop is only 
one of several. They know what their crops 
cost them and usually sell at a progt. The 
other class make a specialty of the hop 
crop. They run the season’s business on 
credit and when the crop is sold they are 
usually in ‘‘the hole.” The general im- 
pression among growers is that the price 
this year will start at about 15c per Ib, but 
no one knows what the brewers think. 





New York. 

FRANKLIN Co—Malone: Vine growth only 
fair. Some lice appeared and best growers 
have sprayed once or twice and some three 
times. Hot weather during July nearly 
cleared the vines of lice. Yield estimated 
slightly less than last year, but will be a 
fair crop and of excellent quality. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Central Bridge: Hop caqn- 
ditions compared with last year indicate a 
somewhat larger yield. Vines have made 
a fair growth, no trouble from blight, mil- 
dew or insect pests. Hops reported clean 
and bright and will pick quickly, being 
largely a top growth and not leafy. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: Hops promise to 
be excellent in quality. Vines have made 
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a fair growth only, many yards having a 
thin look. No trouble from insects, but 
some red rust blight. With less acreage, 
many missing hills and indifferent cultiva- 
tion, the yield will probably be 15 to 25% 
lighter than last year. 

At New York, the hop market presents 
no particularly new features. Prices un- 
changed and generally firm. Slight price 
concessions, however, are reported in not- 
able instances. Dealers desire to dispose 
of old stock before many new hops arrive. 


LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 


201 


[In cents with comparisons,] 


1901 1900 1899 

N Y state ch...164%4@17 13@15 15@16 
SWAUEO ciiscace 15@15% 11%@13% 13@14 
medium ..... 13@14% 8@11 10@12 
Pacific e’st, ch. 17@17% 13@15 144%2.@16 
medium ..... 13@14% 8@11 10@12 
olds 2@6 2@6 2@6 
German .....<. 32@38 35@40 42@50 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at N Y compare 
as follows: 


Cor 
Week week Since 


Same 
ending last Sept time 
Aug 16 year 1, 00 last yr 


Domestic rece‘pts....502 539 118,712 111,453 





Exports to Europe...318 — 170,842 46,944 
Imp’ts from Europe. 5 — 5,358 5,858 
INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER. 
July, 1900. July, 1901, 

Barrel -CAS> 0606000 %5 $8,054,143.54  $9,343,526.08 
TIGRE oirk:s < isn k<0% 81,458.34 93,891.67 
Retail dealers ..... 112,346.08 131,821.68 
Wholesale dealers.. 174,156.27 215,836.28 
Miscellaneous ..... 117.31 5,342.46 
Total $9,790,418.11 


hae ste nga week $8,422,221.54 





New York Grange Notes. 


Broome Co Pomona will hold its next 
meeting at Glen Aubrey, Sept 25. 

Ontario Co Pomona held their annual pic- 
nic at the state fair grounds at Geneva 
Aug 24. 

Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, cattle active and stronger on 
nearly all grades. Receipts Monday of this 
week 150 cars. Best steers quotably $5.85@6 
p 100 lbs, other grades 4@5.80, bulls dull and 
unchanged, fresh cows steady, veal calves 
in good demand. Hogs excited and higher 
Monday of this week under receipts of 60 
double decks. Best heavy 6.40@6.50, mixed 
droves 6.30@6.40, light Yorkers 6.10@6.35, 
grassers 6@6.25, pfgs 5.80@5.90, roughs 5.40 
@5.50. Lambs figm, sheep fairly active. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this 2ek 54 double decks. 
Lambs sold at 3.25@5.75, fancy mixed 1.50 
@3.50, wethers and yearlings 3.50@4. 


Pennsylvenia Tobacco Notes. 


CLINTON Co—The tobacco crop is the best 
grown for a number of years; weather 
most favorable ever since the crop was 
transplanted. No hail or grasshoppers, 
The green worm was somewhat trouble- 
some, but growers kept everlastingly at i§ 
picking them off, and the crop is large, 
leafy and clean. Considerable of thé crop 
is housed and harvesting is in full sway. 
Od goods nearly all bought and shipped 
away. 








s! ietz JUNIOR Lantern siast. 


For Kerosene. 


A little smaller than the usual “Blizzard” Lantern, to supply 
a demand for a handy tubular Jantern that shallgivea gooe 
light and stay alightin any wind. But 12 in. high; weighs 26 OZ, 


and holds enough oil for 13 hours continuous use. 


You fill, light 


and regulate the Junior without removing the globe, as the little 
lever at the side raises the globe to light, and locks the globe 


down on the burner. 


It is made with a round top oil pot, and is 


the handsomest tubular lantern made and absolutely safe. 


it, sen 


delivery guaranteed. That illustrated Catalogue 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


free on request. 
(Established 1849) 


Ask your dealer for Dietz Junior. , 
d us $1. and we will send you one all charges prepaid, safe 





If he basn’t it or won’t get 


of ours will be seat you 


73 Laight St., New York City. 















MELLOW LAND. 


TURAL DRAIN T 
= AGB IOUIErS Red and Fire Bri 2 
J and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H. Jeane 


That condition is sure to 
follow through drai 
with JACKSON’S Ro 
For 45 years we have been making these 
Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Linings 


Li 
m, 40 3rd Av, Albany. NY. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Sheep 


Cattle [_ Hogs | 





1901) 12001 1201} 1900 1201) 1200 


Chicago. # 100 Ibe. £6 35] 56.10) = 6. 33'S 5 a5) 4.00 #3 96 





New York ..... 5 73| 5.80! 6.35] 5.90] 3.65] 
MrBalo... .cevcee- 6.00] 5.80) 6.36) 5.80) 4.00] 5.00 
Kansas c Mt eevee cces > 85] 5.90) 615) 5.20) 4 re 4. 00 
Pitisoure y rae ,85) 5 85] 6.50) ; 75 4.20) 435 
At Chicago, the interesting fact in the 


cattle trade is the tendency toward a 
smaller movement from the country. This 
is in part due to the breaking up of the 
drouth, and a removal of the necessity, 
not long ago so pronounced, to throw stoc k 
on the market, owing to scarcity of feed. 
Offerings are still ample, however, and at 
although demand is 


times excessive, 
healthy and buyers want a good many well- 
finished beeves. Choice steers are firm, 
others rather slow, sales largely at $6 


downward to 4.75. 
Fancy beef steers, OG 
Good to extra, 
Common to tair. 


Cannera, fle 
Feeders. selected, 
Stoekers. 450 to S50 Ibs. 25 





Good native heifers, 37 Calves, 500 lbs up, 

Fair to choice cows, °50@450 Caives, veal, 4 KG 

Poor to faney bulls. 22544150 Milch cows, each, BO 0O@ 5 
The hog market has shown much activ- 

ity, weak and strong by turns, sales close 

to tec. A good many crossed the scales 

early last week at $5.95 downward to 5.75, 


but subsequently the market advanced to 
6.20@6.30, accompanied by usual reaction. 
Receipts have been running larger than last 
year, quality is variable and this gives buy- 
ers soine advantage. 

The sheep supply is made up largely of 
westerns of good quality, these selling free- 
ly to butchers and shippers at $3.30@3.90, 
yearlings around 4c. Choice native wethers 
are scarce and readily salable. The mar- 








ket as a whole is steady, but without spe- 
cial firmness. Lambs are in large supply, 
prices covering a wide range, culls as low 
as 2.25@3, common to choice butcher lambs 
4@5. A fair inquiry is noted for stock 
sheep. 

At New York, best cattle steady, other 
grades not especially active. Common to 
best native steers sold at $4.25@5.60 p 100 
lbs, stags and oxen 2.60@2.70, bulls 2.50@ 
3.40, dry cows 2@4. Veal calves in good 


demand at 4@8.12%. Sheep and lambs ruled 
active. Common to best sheep sold at 2@ 
3.25, tops 3.50, lambs 3.75@5.65, culls 2.50@ 


3.50. Hogs in light supply, no_ sales 
reported. 
At Pittsburg, cattle active and higher 


Monday of this week, when receipts were 
75 cars. Quotations revised as follows: 





Extra, !450 to 1400 lbs, $5.65@585 Poor to good fat bulls. ¢2 (0@5 90 
Good. 120 to 1800 ibs, 315.0530 Poor to good fat cows, 2100400 
Fair, 9) to 1100 ths, 40@4 60 Heifers, 700 to 110€ lbs, 3 50@475 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs. 3404365 Bologna cows, phd S(0@15 00 
Rough. half fat, 3 ( 5 F’sh cows & springers.15 000 45 00 
Com to good fatoxen, 2500425 Veal calves. 500@6 75 

Hogs also active and higher. Receipts 
Monday of this week 35 double decks. 


sold at 6.45@6.50, medium. 6.40 
@6.45, yorkers 6.30@6.40, pigs 6@6.10. Sheep 
in good demand at firmer prices. Receipts 
Monday of this week 10 double decks. Sheep 


Heavy droves 


sold at 3.50@4.20, lambs 3@5.40. 
At London, American cattle reported 


steady at 11144@12%c p 1b, estimated dressed 


weight. 


Shorthorns Sell Well—At the Harding 
sale of Shorthorns in Chicago recently, the 
high average of 3656.75 for 43 head was 
secured. The animals were of high class 
and the majority of.them were cows. This 


high price shows a continued interest in 
good breeding stock in spite of unfavor- 
able weather conditions of the present sea- 
son. It is also encouraging for those who 
will participate in the coming big sales and 
show in Kansas City, Hamline and 
Chicago. 
The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, the average quality of re- 
ceipts is somewhat indifferent, common 
horses going at low figures. Best sellers 


first-class draft animals 


in recent past are 
Quotations are continued 


and fine drivers. 
as follows: 
Express and heavy draft 
_ to 1400-Ib chunks . 
Jarriage teams. 


.-$100@300 
ere 60 2130 
maaan 300@ 700) 





yo tal ie caawawdbn -125@5850 
Saddle horses. obs dé0gd8eend 6050 seed canueeene 
General purpose........... ° ' 





Western rangers 


Dehorning of cows during lactation has 
no marked effect on the production of milk, 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAD2. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in u small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 

Apples. 

The Armours are credited by the news- 
papers with proposing to corner the apple 
market. One story is to the effect that they 
want to buy 1,600,000 bbls sound apples in 
the west at $3 p bbl for placing in cold 
storage; another that they want to get con- 
trol of the Maine apple crop, which is short. 
Quite aside from this gossip apple buyers 
everywhere are looking for stock and seek- 
ing to make contracts. Wholesale dealers 
and exporters express the fear that farm- 
ers May get their ideas too high, asking 
prices which will restrict active trade and 
liberal consumption. It is too early to re- 
port definitely on general tendency of con- 
tract prices. 

At New York, prime red varieties in quite 
moderate supply and firm, mixed lots un- 


settled. Duchess $2.75@3.75 p bbl, Alexan- 
der 2.75@3.75, Twentyounce 3@4, Graven- 


stein 2.25@3.25, Pippins 2@3, Windfalls 75c 


@1.25. 
Beans. 
At New York, continue firm under light 
supply. Choice marrow $3 p bu, medium 
2.75, pea 2.75@2.80, red kidney 2.10@2.55, 


white kidney 2.30@2.35, Cal lima 4.65@4.70, 
foreign 2 10@2 40. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, prices well sustained on 
nearly ali lines. Choice to fancy evap’d 
apples 9@9%4c p Ib, fair to prime 5@8%e, 
sun-dried 444.@é€c, chops $1.25@2.25 p 100 Ibs, 
cores and @2, evap’d raspberries 


skins 1.5 
23@24c p lb, sun-dried 20c, blackberries 514 


@6c, huckleberries 14@15c, cherries 12@13« 
Eggs. 
At New York, tone of market continues 


strong under moderate offerings. Nearby 
fancy at mark 21@22c p dz, av prime 18@ 
20, western refrigr 15@17'4c, do fresh gath- 
ered 14@17%c, southern stock 12@16c, near- 
by and western prime, loss off, 18144@20c. 
At Boston, steady under quite moderate 


receipts. Nearby fancy at mark 238c p dz, 
eastern 14@20c, Vt and N H 18@20c, Mich 


15@1l7c, western 11@16c, refrig stock 14% 


@l1ie. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, Keiffer pears $1@1.50 p 
bbl, Bartlett 1@3.25, Bell 1.75@2, Clapp’s 
Favorite 2.40@%3, peaches show some im- 
provement, Ga 75c@1.50 p carrier, Mo and 
Ark 1.25@1.75, Md and Del 75c@1.50, plums 
easy at 15@25e p 8-lb bskt, Del grapes easy 
at 75c@1.50 p carrier, huckleberries 8@10c 
p at, watermelons 10@18 p 100, Md and Del 
muskmelons 50¢c@1.50 p cra, Jersey 50c@1 p 
bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market steady. 
bran $17.50@18 p ton, middlings 19, winter 
bran 18@138.50, red dog 2.10 p sack, linseed 
meal 29.50@30, cottonseed 25, chops 23, 
sereenings 40@80c p 190 lbs, coarse corn 
meal 1.16@1.20, brewers’ meal and grits 1.65 
@1.70. 


Spring 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings more liberal, new 
hay plentiful, but irregular in quality. 
Prime timothy steady at 90@95c p 100 lbs, 
No 1 82%@87%c, No 2 75@80c, No 3 60@70c, 
clover mixed 65@70c, clover 50@60c, salt 55 
@60c, long rye straw 70@85c. 

At Boston, generally steady. Primer tim- 
othy $17.50@18 p ton, No 1 16@17, No 2 14@ 
15, No 8 11@12, choice fine 12.50@13.50, clover 
mixed 12@13, clover 11@12, prime rye straw 
new 15@16, do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market steady to firm for 
choice. Live spring chickens 13@14c p lb, 
fowls 10c, roosters 6c, turkeys 10c, ducks 
40@75¢e p pair, geese 80c@$1.25, pigeons 20c, 
iced turkeys 7@8%c p Ib, broilers 11@20c, 
fowls . ducks 7@13'4c, geese 13@16c, 
squabs 1.25@2.25 p dz. 

At eaten: live fowls continue steady at 
9@9%c p lb, roosters 5@6c, spring chickens 
fairly active at 11@12c, northern and east- 
ern fresh killed fowls 10@12c, chickens 18 
@23c, spring ducks 14c, pigeons 75c@1.25 p 
dz, western iced turkeys 7144@9c p Ib, fowls 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


9@10c, spring chickens 13@14c, do ducks 
10@12c. 


Potatoes. 

strictly prime stock gen- 
erally steady, poorer stuff in plentiful sup- 
ply and dull. L I prime $3@3.50 p bbl, do 
Jersey 2@3.25, Jersey an southern seconds 
1.75@2, sweets 2@3. 

At Boston, receipts have run more am- 
ple, and feeling slightly easier. Aroostook 
Hebrons 80@85c p bu, Pride of South 75c, 
Red Bliss 70c, R I Rose and Hebrons $2.25 


At New York, 


@2.50 p bbl, Nova Scotia 2.25@2.50, Me 2.25 
@2.50. , 
Vegetables. 

At New York, onions’ steady, strictly 


prime wanted, Jersey and L I Red $1.50@ 


2.25 p bbl, yellow 1.50@2.25, Orange Co 
white 1.75@2.50 p bag, peppers 50@75c p 
bbl, squash 75c@1, string beans 75c@1 p 


bu, turnips 1 p bx, tomatoes 1@1.75, beets 
1@1.25 p 100 bchs, celery 10@30c p dz roots, 
carrots 1@1.25 p bbl, egg plant 1@1.25, sweet 
corn 75¢c@1.25 p 100, L I cabbage 4@5, cu- 
cumbers 50c@1.50 p bbl, do pickles 1@2 p 
1000, peas 1@2.50 p bskt, lima beans 1@1.50 
p bag, lettuce 1.50@2.50 p case. 
Wool. 

The wool situation continues strong both 
at home and abroad. Mills are doing a 
good business, and are fairly active buy- 
ers. Prices on nearly all lines rule firm. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Wheat | Corn Oats 




















Casherspot j_.__._._ ~— ae 
1901 [2 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago.......... "69%| .7434| .542,| .3934| .03%| 21! 
€ | 4%) 5424) .3934| 53%! 2149 
New York........ 16 | 81 6156) 444.) .381,) .26 
Bowe ere cccccces = — | 429) .483,] 44 | .5084 
OlEGO...---.--6-] -72%] .7T%) HTM} 41 | 13434] .22 
) . 2 o| . | .3434| .22 
St Louis.......... 7OM%,| .T129} .5634) 3895; 3% | .21%e 
Minneapolis. ....| .695g) .754%4| .54 | S815) .35 | .23%, 
80 | 90 | .661,, , - 





Liv erpool 


At New York, grain market show Ss no im- 
portant change, feeling somewhat unsettled. 
No 2 red wheat in elevator sold around 76c 
p bu, corn 61%c, oats 38%4c, rye 56@57c, bar- 
ley 67%c. Flour generally steady but quiet. 


Fancy spring patents $3.95@4.55 p bbl, do 
winter 3.85@3.90, spring straights 3.50@3.70, 


3.25@3.45. 
the wheat 


do winter 


At Chicago, market has been 


sensitive within a comparatively narrow 
range, feeling nearly steady, but no par- 


ticular effort made to “bull” prices. It is 
a time of year when operators closely watch 
the movement of new wheat, and always 
expect a liberal flow, particularly in sea- 
sons when the crop is a good one as at 
present. This serves to prevent investment 
buying of large volume, and the market 
has leaned to weakness, much of the time 
close to a level of 70@72c Sept and 


p bu for § 
72%.@73%c for Dec. No particular develop- 


ments can be noted in the foreign situa- 
tion. 
Corn has ruled a shade steadier after 


Sept quotable around 
The earlier weakness indicated 
liquidation on the part of 
speculative holders; at the decline some of 
these operators again began to buy. The 
general situation without special change. 

72%@73%ec for Dec. No particular develop- 
ments can be noted in the foreign situation. 

Oats prices declined ic or more to figures 
around 34c for Sept and 354c for Dec be- 
fore reaction occurred. This cereal has fol- 
lowed corn to some extent and trade rather 
dull. A fair cash demand is noted, nearly 
all of it on home account, foreigners claim- 
ing prices are too high. 

Rye failed to hold the advance recently 
scored, yet the market is devoid of special 
weakness. The in and out movement is 
small. Exports are meager. No 2 in store 
quotable around 57%c p bu, Sept much the 
«same level, Dec nominally 60c. 

Barley market is in a healthy position, 
but without special activity. Choice lots 
by sample are firm in tone and wanted 
Some dullness on the local market because 
large dealers are receiving round lots pre- 
viously purchased to arrive. Fair to choice 
barley is quotable at 60@65c p bu, poor to 


break of 
544%46@55e. 
due to heavy 


3@4e p bu; 


common 59@57c. Recent bids for No 2, Sept 
or Oct delivery, 61%4¢ 
Grass seeds in fair demand and more 


moving. New timothy is becoming plenti- 
fvl and buyers ready to pick up current 
offerings. Contract prime is quotable at 
$5.49@5.50 p 100 Ibs, Sept nominally 5.35. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


New clover seed is beginning to arrive, but 
offerings restricted. Contract grade of old 
seed 10@10.25 p 100 Ibs, new Oct delivery 
sold at 10.25. 

The Heavy Exports of Grain, while in- 
dicative of the splendid foreign demand, are 
attributed in part to present phenomenal- 
ly low ocean freights. Wheat and corn 
can be carried from N Y to Liverpool at 
2c p bu and from Boston as low as Iie. 
A portion of the recent clearances repre- 
sents grain purchased last spring for ship- 
ment in late summer. In additon to the 
regular liners, many tramp ships have been 
attracted to Atlantic ports, making the sup- 
ply of ocean-carrying vessels unusually 
heavy, some of them needing the grain for 
ballast, thus willing to take it for next to 
nothing. Ocean freights from southern 
ports are about 4c p bu. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, potatoes 70@ 
9c p bu, onions $1@1.20, tomatoes 40@75c, 
string beans 1@1.25, sweet corn 10@12c p 
dz, cabbage 3@4 p 100, apples 50@s80c p bu, 
pears 1@1.25, plums 1@1.50. Eggs 16@18c p 
dz, live fowls 9@10c p lb, turkeys 12@13c, 
ducks lic, broilers 14@15c d w. State corn 
66c p bu, No 2 white oats 46c, bran 19 p 
ton, middlings 20, hay 8@13c. 

At Rochester, cornmeal $26@27 p_ ton, 
bran 18@19, middlings 19@20, corn 68@70¢e p 
bu, No 1 white oats 43@48e. Apples 2@2.50 
p bbl, huckleberries 65¢ p bskt, peaches 2 p 


cra, sweet corn 10@i2c p dz, lettuce 20c, 
onions 60c, peas 60@90c, spinach 25c. Eggs 


18c p dz, live fowls 9c p lb, turkeys 10c, 
ducks 9c. 
At Watertown, apples 50c@$i p bu, to- 


matoes 50@75c, turnips 50c, beets 50c, pota- 


toes 60@70c, onions 90c@1, sweet corn 8@ 
10c p dz, cucumbers 50@75¢e p 100. Eggs 14 
@1i6c p dz, live fowts 7@8c, broilers 10c, 
steers 44%4@5c, veal calves 544@6c, spring 


lambs 5c. Cornmeal 25@26 p ton, bran 20@ 
21, hay 9@10, rye straw 12. 

At Buffalo, eggs 16@16%4c p dz, live tur- 
keys 7@9c p lb, fowls 10c, spring chickens 
114%@12c, ducks 50@6@c p pair, pigeons 20 
@230e. Potatoes $2@3.25 p bbl, or 90c@1 p bu, 
green beans 30@49c, cucumbers 15@25c p 
dz, cabbage 53@5 p 100, cauliflower 60c@1 p 
dz, sweet corn 12@l1lic, lettuce 15@20e, on- 
ions 1@1.10 p bu, peppers 35@40c, turnips 
75@90c. Huckieberries 85@95c p 8-qt bskt, 
blackberries 10@12c p qt, watermelons 15@ 
25c each, muskmelons 1@1.50 p bbl, apples 
2.50@4, pears 1.50@3, peaches 1.50@1.75 p 
earrier, plums 15@20c p 8-lb bskt. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
peaches 75c@1 p bu, pears 75c@1, plums 1@ 
2, apples 1.50@2.50 p bbl, grapes 1.75@2 p 
carrier, blackberries 5@6c p qt, hueckleber- 
ries 8@10c, cantaloupes 1@2 p cra, water- 
melons 8@20 p 100, turnips 1@1.25 p_ bbl 
beets 1@1.25, carrots 1@1.25, parsnips 75c@1, 
cabbage 1.75@2, potatoes 3.75@4.25, onions 
2.25@3. Eggs 15@18e p dz, live fowls 9@10c 
p Ib, spring chickens 11@13c, turkeys 6@7c, 
ducks 8@9c. No 2 yellow corn 64@65c p bu, 
No 2 white oats 41@41%4c, middlings 21@ 
22.50 p ton, bran 18.75@19, timothy hay 14@ 
15.50, prairie 11.50@12, clover 11@11.50. 

At Philadelphia, timothy hay $12.50@16 
p ton, rye straw 13.50@15, No 2 Pa red 
wheat 75@7524c p bu, corn 59%c, No 2 white 
oats 42%4c. Eggs 18c p dz, live fowls 10@ 
10%c, spring chickens 12@14c, ducks 9@10c. 
Apples 2@3 p bbl, watermelons 5@12 p 100, 
eantaloupe 15@20c p bskt, peaches 15@40c p 
bskt, plums 15@20c p 10-Ib bskt, grapes 40 
@50c p 8-bskt carrier. Prime Jersey pota- 
toes 45@55c p bskt, mediums 20@30c, sweets 
1.50@3 p bbl. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 73144@74c p bu, corn 62@62\%4c, oats 38c, 
rye 63@64c, bran $17@17.75 p ton, middlings 


17.50@18.50, timothy hay 9@13.50, clover 
mixed 9@12, rye straw 5.75@6. Eggs 10@ 


13e p dz, live spring chickens lic p Ib, fowls 
7c, old turkeys 614c, do spring 10c, ducks 
6@8c. Peaches easy at 40@75c p 6-bskt cra, 
apples 1.75@2.50 p bbl, plums 1.50 p bu, Con- 
cord grapes 12%@15c p bskt, cantaloupes 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








Daily Excursions via Nickel Plate road, 
, Chicago to Buffalo and New York. Special 
low rates and favorable limits to all points 
east. Call on or address John Y. Calahan, 
general agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago. 


4@5 p bb), watermelons 7@20 p 100. Pota- 
toes 3.25@5.75 p bbl, cucumpbers 1.50@1.75, 
cabbage 1.50@2, onions 60@65c p bu, toma- 
toes 50@7ie. Live steers 4.75@5.50 p 100 Ibs, 
veal calves 4@6, hogs 5.40@6.15, sheep 2.50 
@3.25, larnbs 2.50@5.75. 

At Columbus, apples $2@2.50 p bbl, wa- 
termelons 10@12 p 100, peaches 40@50c p bu. 
Potatoes 1@1.15 p bu, onions 50@60c, cab- 
bage 20 p ton. Eggs 12%c p dz, live chick- 
ens 7c p lb, turkeys 7%c, ducks 7%c, broil- 
ers 10c d w. Live steers 4.75@5.25 p 100 Ibs, 
veal calves 5@5.50, hogs 5@5.90, sheep 4@ 
5.50. Corn 55@58c p bu, oats 35c, bran 15, 
shorts 14, middlings 16, screenings 13, hay 
8@11. 

MARYLAND—At Baitimore, eggs 15%4%@ 
161%4c p dz, live spring chickens 124%4.@13%e 
p Ib, fowls 10c, ducks 8%@10c. Apples $1 
@1.50 p bbl, huckleberries 7@8e p_ at, 
peaches 25@50c p bskt, Bartlett pears 30@ 
40c p bskt, cantaloupes, Gems 15@50c, do 
large 1.50@3 p 100, watermelons 10@15. Po- 
tatoes 2.50@3.25 p bbl, sweets 2.50@3, cab- 
bage 3@5 p 100, onions 65@70c p bu, toma- 
toes 35@40c p bskt. Corn 60c p bu, oats 
39c, timothy hay 14.50@17.50 p ton, clover 
mixed 13@14, bran 16@19.50, middlings 146@ 
19. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

Butter holds generally steady at leading 
distributing centers, but market not espe- 
cially active. At Chicago, receipts have 
run slightly more liberal and under a rath- 
er easy demand, a decline of %@Ic p Ib 
followed. Dealers buy only to supply im- 
mediate wants. Undergrades in plentiful 
supply and prices in buyers’ favor. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 


New York 30ston Chicago 
1901 ......20 @20%4c 21 @21%c 20 @20%c 
ee xéasna 21144.@22 ce 21%@22 c 20 @20%4c 


1899 ......21 @2tigc 21%2@22 ¢ 20 @20%c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
19@21c p Ib, prints 20@22c, dairy 16@18¢c.— 
At Rochester, extra Elgin 21@23c, state cmy 
2ic, dairy 20c.—At Watertown, cemy tubs 22 


@22i2c, prints 23c, dairy 18@20c.—At Buf- 
falo, cmy prints 20@2212c, tubs 22c, dairy 


10@18ce.—At Albany, steady and unchanged. 

At New York, feeling continues steady. 
Cmy extra 20%4c p lb, firsts 19@20c, fancy 
state dairy 18%.@19c, firsts 17@18c, western 
imt emy 14@17'%*e. 


Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 24%@25c p Ib, tubs 234%@24c, Ohio 


cmy 21@22c, dairy 18@19c, country roll 15@ 
16c.—At Philadelphia, extra Elgin and other 
separator cmy 21@21éc p Ib, firsts 19@20%4c, 
seconds 17@18c, ladle 13@15%¢c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin emy 
steady at 23c p Ib, state emy 18@19c,, dairy 
12c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 2ic, prints 22c, 
dairy 12@15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy 23c p Ib, firsts 21@22c, extra gathered 


emy 20@21c, firsts 18@19c, ladle 14@i17c, 
dairy 19@21c. 

At Boston, trade fairly active. Vt and 
N H emy exira 2i1%¢e p Ib, N Y_ 21%e, 


western £204%@21%e, firsts 19@20c, Vt dairy 

extra 19c, N Y 18%6e, firsts 16@17c, western 

imt emy 138%@15%c, ladles 13%@14%4c. 
The Cheese Market. 


Arrivals of cheese have ruled moderate 
and well handled. Dealers report market 
in a satisfactory condition and claim that 
indications point to a continuance of this 
healthy trade. Exporters have shown a 
fair amount of interest. Prices firm on all 
lines and on some especially fine makes, 
free from heat, a slight advance is noted. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
9@10c p Ib.—At Rochester, choice 10%@llic. 
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--At Buffalo, choice to fancy 7@10c.—Aft 
Albany, in fair demand at steady prices. 


At New York, market generally in good 
shape. Fancy state, small 9%4@9%c p Ib, 
do large 9%@344c, good to choice 9@9%%4c, 
light skims 7% @84c, full 2@2%4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, choice new 
Ohio 104%@10%c p lb, do N Y 10%@11c.—At 
Philadelphia, choice 9%@9%ec, part skims 
6@8c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, prime flats 94@10c 
p Ib, twins lle, N Y¥ cheddars 111%4c.—At 
Columbus, N Y¥ cheddars 13c, state flats 9c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y¥ 10% 
@lic p Ib. 

At Boston, trade quiet, prices steady. 
Extra N Y twins 9144@9%c p Ib, do Vt 94%@ 
912c, do western 94@914c, firsts 814@9c, 
Ohio flats 8144@9c. 





Tobacco Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


TOWANDA—Owing to frequent rains and 
warm weather the tobacco crop has pushed 
forward rapidly and promises to be the fin- 
est In years. Cutworms did very little 
damage, which gave the crop a very even 
start. Tobacco worms were more trouble- 
some, but growers have learned to hunt 
them early in the season before the best 
leaves have developed. Several sales of re- 
cent date at prices ranging from 11 to 13c 
in bdl are reported. Dealers appear anx- 
ious to buy. It is estimated that there are 
about 1000 a in this county. No wind or 
hai] storms since crop was set. 


NEW YORK. 


CHEMUNG—In Chemung valley a few sales 
of the growing crop have been made, per- 
haps 50 a. Prices 10 to 13c in bdl.. Plenty 
of rain helping late crop. 

BuTLER—The crop is about two weeks 
late, but doing well. There has been just 
about rain enough to make a rapid growth. 
Acreage same as last year. No sales as 
yet. Worms unusually plentiful this year. 
No hail to injure crop to date. If condi- 
tions are good until Sept 15, the crop should 
be a good one. A few sales of old tobacco 
made at 10c and a few crops still unsold, 
Acreage is probably between 400 and 500 a. 
Some towns have increased their acreage 
in sugar beets and cabbage, reducing to- 
bacco crop for this purpose. 

HANNIBAL—Acreage about the same as a 
year ago. Wet weather damaged some in 
setting, making plants backward. Hail in 
June destroyed some pieces and these had 
to be reset. Weather of late has been all 
that could be desired and prospects are now 
good for a fine crop. William Terpening of 
South Hannibal put 3 a in shed last week. 
Considerable harvested this week and more 
than half in sheds. Green worms have 
been very numerous, and only by hard work 
has the crop been saved from them. No 
offers from buyers as yet. Growers looking 
for about same prices as a year ago. 

BELGiIUM—Harvesting has begun in a 
small way. Early set tobacco is on the 
poles in fine condition. The horned worm 
was quite troublesome earlier in the sea- 
son, but lately has disappeared in this vi- 
cinity. The late set crop is growing finely 
and will be ready to top in a few days. 
It is reported that in some places the grow- 
ers are using paris green on the growing 
crop to kill the worms. 

Any farmer who does not profit by read- 
ing American Agriculturist is certainly a 
very bad specimen of his class. The mar- 
ket reports are worth many times the cost 
of the journal to one who keeps track of 
prices of farm produce.—[George J. B, 
Lewis, Frederick Co, Md. 
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MIXED PAINTS 
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[16] 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Treasury officials have unearthed what 
they allege is a conspiracy in Nogales, Ariz, 
to admit Chinese into the U S. Thus far 
the collector at Nogales, William M. Hoey; 
the deputy collector and Chinese inspector, 
B. F. Jossey: Frank How, and another 
Chinaman, who lives at Clifton, Ariz, have 
been arrested. It is charged that Chinese 
in large numbers have been permitted to 
eross the border upon the payment to the 
collector of anywhere from $50 to $200 
apiece. Hoey was appointed about a year 
and a half ago from Ind. 
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A fresh order proclaiming martial law 
has been issued, providing for the closing 
of all country stores in the Queenstown, 
So Africa, district, requiring that all goods 
likely to be useful to the enemy shall be 
taken to certain specified towns, and for- 
bidding country merchants to have in their 
possession more than a week’s provisions. 





A Kan church hired 40 acres of land, 
sowed it to wheat on the co-operative plan 
and after paying the owner one-third of 
the produce it wiped out its mortgage with 
the rest of the crop. Now it is going to 
sow another wheat field for the means of 
enlarging and improving the church. 





Li Hung Chang is again in a precarious 
position. The native press is unanimous 
in violently denouncing him for what is 
called his surrender to the foreigners, and 
a number of officials have petitioned the 
empress to punish him for betraying his 
country. 





The name of Comptroller Bird S. Coler 
is to be presented to the anti-Tammany 
conference as a candidate for mayor of 
New York city. Mr Coler was. elected 
comptroller on the Tammany ticket at the 
last city election. 





The differences between France and Tur- 
key have reached the stage that France 
has sent an ultimatum that the sultan 
must settle or the French legation will 
withdraw. 





The delay of the Chinese plenipotentia- 
ries in signing the protocol is causing some 
uneasiness, although the ministers of the 
powers do not think that China intends to 
defy the powers by ultimately refusing to 
sign. 





R. W. Blair, who was nominated by the 
Va republicans for lieutenant governor, is 
ineligible to hold the office, if elected, be- 
ing less than 30 years of age, the limit re- 
quired by law. 





Pres and Mrs McKinley are expected to 
arrive in Buffalo on the evening of Sept 
4. On the following day they will be espe- 
cially received at the exposition; there will 
be a military parade and the president 
will make an address. 

It is currently reported in Europe that 
the czar has decided to broach So African 
intervention to Emperor William and Pres 
Loubet. He considers the time opportune 
for friendly meditation. 


The nominee of the Va republicans for the 
governorship, J. Hampton Hoge, is one of 
the Hoges of Montgomery Co. Ten years 
ago he was a democrat. 





At Topeka, Kan, recently, Justice Disney 
fined a liquor seller named George Klauer 
$7500, imposed a jail sentence of 1350 days 
and then put him under a $1000 bond to 
appear in the district court. 





As a result of the constitutional conven- 
tion at Montgomery, Ala, the new constitu- 
tion provides for an immediate purgation 
of the electorate, to be followed by a per- 
manent purgation. It calls into transient 
existence temporary boards of registration, 


" BUSINESS NOTICE. 








Low Rates to Buffalo Pan-American— 
The Nickel Plate road are selling tickets at 
exceptionally low rates to Buffalo and re- 
turn, good for 10, 15 and 30 days. For par- 
ticulars and Pan-American folder of build- 
ings and grounds, write John Y. Calahan, 
general agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago. 
*Phone, Central 2057. City ticket office, 111 
Adams street. 


OUR STORY 





to register as voters all honorably dis- 
charged soldiers or sailors of the U S or 
of the confederate states; all lawful male 
descendants (over 21 years of age) of such 
soldiers or sailors; and, third, all other 
men of vofing age who are of good char- 
acter and who understand a citizen’s duties 
and obligafions. As to the “character” and 
the “understanding” of the applicant the 
boards are the sole judges. All persons so 
registered are to be voters for life, and all 
persons not so registered drop at once out 
of the Alabama electorate. 





A Fair Yield of Hops In Sight. 





The general condition of hop vines is 
reported fairly favorable. There are, how- 
ever, somewhat more than the usual num- 
ber of missing hills in some N Y yards, 
and in some instances crop will be a top 
growth, the lower arms being dried up by 
hot, dry weather during latter part of July. 
Bines in most yards have made fairly 
healthy growth. Very little injury is re- 
ported from insects, mildew or fungous 
growth. Some rust and blight is reported, 
but not enough to be alarming, and hot, 
dry weather has helped to keep down the 
troublesome hop lice. Heavy winds have 
done considerable damage, and neglected 
yards are more or less troubled with ver- 
min. 

It is generally conceded that the yield 
will prove somewhat lighter, but quality 
promises to be unusually fine in most pro- 
ducing cections. Growers generally expect 
to get 15c p lb for choice hops, and have 
refused to make contracts at a materially 
lower figure. 

On the Pacific coast some contracts are 
reported at 10@11%c, and dealers in N 
have offered 12c. Crop is said to be ripen- 
ing rather slowly and picking may be a 
week later than usual. In the west there 
promises to be plenty of pickers, growers 
receiving applications from nearly all their 
old hands and many new ones. In N Y 
some growers talk of employing .tramp 
pickers, as the only moderate crop will 
not warrant the greater expense of the reg- 
ular gangs. 

Check as Voucher—Sub, N Y: An in- 
dorsed check is presumptive evidence of the 
payment of a debt. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost dvertise 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, frui its and 
yeustabs » = or situations wanted.’ In fact, a 

or 
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tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
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OF THE NEWS 


LIVE STOCK. 


TANDARD and registered stallion, Yamagetta, 8 

years old. Race record 2.22, trial 2.15 a mile track. 
Weighs 1125; color, seal brown; a great race horse, a 
great road horse and sure foal getter. Will be sold at 
a bargain. A. 8S. BROWN, Osceola Mills, Pa. 


EREFORD CATTLE—Herd consists of 90 head “reg: 
Li istered cattle. Yearling bulls old enough for service, 
$75. Heifers not akin at esually low prices. GEORGH 
PISSELL, Ligonier, Pa. 


OW tail holder—Warranted best on earth. 





Twenty-five 











cents each. One wanted to each milker. Agents 
wanted. F. N. DECKER, DeKalb Junction, N_ Y. 

ENTUCKY Aluminum stock label—The _ best, 

lightest, most secure, easiest put on and the 
cheapest. For description and samples address E. H. 
JACKSON, Winchester, Ky. 

ERSEY bull calves (registered). The richest butter 

strains in America, for sale ap, qeality considered, 
{jee chates yearling bull. A. F. PEI RCE, Winchester, 
J,IRST-CLASS Registered Clydesdale stallions and 


mares for sale at low prices if taken at once. C. 
BORDWELL, Batavia, O. _ 
NGORA GOATS—Four thousand just received from 
Hamlett’s sweepstakes prize flock, ANGORA COM- 
PANY, Wellsboro, Pa. 
x GIES SSED three-year-old 
» L. FREEBORN, Knoxville, 
ote SALE—Guernseys of both sexes. 
Daretown, Salem Co, J. 
UROC-JERSEY 
yoodyears, N Y. 
W. CANZLER, breeder of pure-bred 
Germantown, Neb. 








Juernsey bull for sale. 


Pa. 
8. J. DU BOIS, 








boars 5 mos old. L. C. HALL, 


~ Essex hogs. 


H 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 





UNAIRE COLLIE Kennels, bred 
Grandsire Imported, 


sent subject to 
B. C. PUTMAN, Gloversville, 3. 


COTCH collies, magnificently bred, for sale by A. J. 
BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis. 

PD ELGIAN hares for sale, 50 cents up. R. J. 
Co, Brockport, N Y. 


in the purple. 
examination. 

















READ 





AGENTS WANTED. 





$15 Pm A WEEK and expenses, yearly contract, weekly 
vo pay, for men with rig to sell Poultry Mixture in 
the country. We furnish bank reference of our relia- 


bility. EUREKA MFG CO, Dept 58, East St Louis, Ml. 


E pay $20 a week and expenses to men with ri 
introduce 


3 
Poultry Compound. INTERN ATIONAL 
MFG CO, , Kan. 


Parsons, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 














LDEST commission house in mow York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs poultry, dressed 
galves, yume. etc. E. B. WOOD YARD: 302 Greenwich 





USTIN & COCHRAN, fruit and produce commission 








merchants, asparagus and berries specialties. 306 
Washington St, New ork. 
poultry, hay, and produce—prompt 


Preuits, celery, 
sales, quick returns. 
St, Philac elphia. 


PAN-AMERICAN ACCOMMODATIONS. 


CiBBS '& BRO, 308 Nth Front 





visiting Pan-American exposition stop at 
finest residence section, 
one dollar day. 
265 Huntington 


HEN 
modern private sous in 
near exposition. Bath Lodging 
Write for | ae “MRS SUOR, 
avenue, Buffalo. 
AN-AMERICAN—Write me 
Will save you money. 
CLEVES, Buffalo, » A 
AN-AMERICAN—Large, 
family, choice location, 
Main St, Buffalo, 
PRIVATE lodging with bath, 50 cents 
walk to exposition, MRS CHARLES 
Glor St, Buffalo, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





before engaging rooms, 
references. W. B, 





yleasant 
1 day. 


rooms 


in rivate 
MRS FRYE, 2793 





10 minutes’ 
FEIRICH, 53 








| f you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade ‘from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange oon artment of Oran eC Judd 
Farmer, published at poans — Bldg, Catcagp, 

in Orange J Judd Farmer only r word. If yo u want 
to reach the New England Joa rade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at pringfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
a B the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies 








<== 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


EED WHEAT—McKinley variety. From field which 
yielded 504 bu to the acre. Two bushels and over, 
$1.10 per bu. JAMES M’NEILL, Hudson, N Y. 
YOLD Coin seed wheat. Average for five crops thirty- 
eight bushels per acre. Send stamp for sample. 
Less than five bushels, one dollar per bushel, five bushels 
or over, ninety cents, in good bags, aboard cars. 
D. _BENNETT, feneva, N Y. 
HEATS—Wanted farmer’s address, ranting best 
sample, Smith’s, White Chaff, McKinley, Democrat 
and Dawson's. Resisting Hessian fly, 2 varieties tested. 
Write now, WHEAT FARM, Manchester, 


JFPANCY seed wheat at farmers’ prices. Varieties that 
will resist the fly and oo bu per acre, pure, 
clean, hardy. Grown for se pd purpose. ~~ eae free. 
Address A. H. HOFFMAN, mford 
EED WHEAT —Fultzo-Mediterranean. ata vigor- 
ous, big yielder, om grown, $1.10 bu. FRANK L. 
NISSLEY, Bamford, 
EW _ crop crimson om seed, extra 
and price on application. OHAS. 
ford, Del. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


























uality. pany le 
ARKER il- 








INGLE man wants sition as Gardener, caring for 


WW poultry. BOX 618, Biens Falls, 


7 ANTED position as housekeeper. I Reference. BOX 
105, Dethi, , 2 

















PAe™ paper free. Send ten cents to pay postage and 
names and addresses of five of your farmer friends and 
we will send you the Missouri Valley Farmer one year 
free. Regular price $1. . is one of the best farm papers 
in the west and will tell you more about agriculture 
and live stock a SB in the great southwest than 
any other publication. It is filled with western stories 
and up-to-date articles about opportunities in the west 
a farmers. MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER, Topeka, 





INE and cider improve wonderfully and increase 
in price from 10 cents to $1 per gallon—1l5_ gold, 
8 silver medals awarded. Information free. FURST, 


718 E 138th street, N Y. 


AND rollers. the best on earth. 
THE H. Pp DEL ISCHER co, 





Write for circulars. 
Hamilton, 


On Top of the List for Poultry- 
men. 


We here give notice that the American 
Agriculturist has done its work double in 
our poultry business. Replies and sales 
made all over the Union. Have now the 
Agriculturist on top of our advertising 
list, and will continue our advertisement. 
Our advertisement appeared in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column.—[J. A. Bergey, Tel- 
ford, Pa. 


















A Spell of Rest. 


ROY FARRELL GREENE- 





My 


wife she’s been a-urgin’ me t’ take a 
month o’ rest, 

T’ leave my work behind me, an’ the troubles 
that infest, 

T visit all my kinfolks,—for of 
prospered well, 

An’ I’ve worked so hard she figures I should 
have a breathin’ spell. 

But seemingly there’s somethin’ 
on a farm, 

An’ if I ain’t here t’ do it, things might some- 


late we've 


allers doin’ 


how come t’ harm. 
So I tell her ’long in April: *“‘Well, I guess I'll 
cut an’ run 


An’ leave all care behind me when I get the 
plantin’ done!”’ 


The plan appears t’ suit her, so I labor like a 
Turk, 

Through May an’ June, kept busy by the sea- 
son’s rush o’ work. 

By that time wheat’s t’ harvest an’ my early 
corn’s in silk 

There’s calves that need attention and there’s 
four fresh cows t’ milk. 

An’ then there’s lots o’ tinkerin’ ’fore summer 

work begins; 

The wheat crop’s extra heavy an’ I'll have t’ 
have more bins. 

Somebody ‘has t’ plan things, an’ it seems like 
I’m the one, 

So I say: “I'll have that visit when I get the 
threshin’ done!” 


July slips into August and September runs its 

race, eee 

still my time is occupied a-fixin’ up the 

place, i 

A-mendin’ fences maybe, pickin’ apples, mak- 
in’ hay, 


An’ 


An’ pretty soon October an’ November's 
slipped away. : 7 
Then ’fore one knows it, winter holds us in 


his frosty vise, 

The stock needs more attention, an’ I have t’ 
put up ice. 

An’ I haven’t time t’ take that promised visit 
now, ’tis plain, 

For before I’d get half ready, *twould be 
plantin’ time again! 


The Elder Twin. 


By C. W. Eustis. 





[Concluded from last week.] 

Then Jessie, for it was she, led me into 
the parlor, which was lighted. She turned 
around, became pale as death, gasped, 
dropped on the sofa, covered her face with 
her hands and broke into an agony of weep- 
ing. At first I thought I would bolt through 
the window, but I sat down to wait the 
result. I didn’t say anything. Jessie tried 
to several times, but would burst again into 


tears. Finally she stood up, and pointing 
to the door, commanded ‘You go!’ I stood 
up, but before I went, I said, calm and 
slow: 

“T’ll go, but I’d like to Know whom you 


took me for?” 

“T thought you were Sam. 
gaged to be married.” 

I had thought that I had reached the full 
limit of suffering, but found that there is 
no bottom to mournful emotions. She 
banged the door after me, but in a moment 
opened it to say: ‘‘Don’t tell, will you?” 

I told her that I would not tell, and I went 
home. 

When I reached the house, it was all dark. 
I went into the kitchen, and without a light 
sat, tilted against the wall. I felt hurt and 
grieved. It didn’t seem as if I had been 
used just right, but I couldn’t tell whom to 
blame. Sam might have told me that he 
was engaged, and his secrecy hurt me more 
than anything else. I would have told him, 
Yet it was his concern and no one else’s. 
I made up my mind to one thing. I'd clear 
out of town on short notice. He could have 
the farm. I’d wander around the world a 
little on my own account. The next day I 
would go to the village, have a deed drawn 
up giving to him my share of the farm and 
other property, and then there would be no 
obstacle in the way of his marrying Jessie 
Volkes. 

I would go to the diamond fields in Brazil, 
or the gold mines in South Africa, make my 
fortune and buy a farm of my own. Yet it 
made me sick at heart to think of leaving 
the old-place. Even the kitchen clock that 
had stood on the shelf as long as I can re- 
member, seemed to tick a mournful ca- 
dence. I thought of each familiar thing 
about the house. It would pull my heart- 
strings out, but go I would. 

About 10 o’clock I heard a step on the 
walk, and Sam came in. He was evidently 
feeling pretty brisk, and was whistling a 
lively tune. He lighted a lamp before he 


We are en- 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


He but 


saw 
where I was sitting. 

“Hullo, Si,’’ he said. 
in bed long ago. 


me, started, came over to 
“T thought you were 
What’s the matter, rumi- 
nating or napping?Why, all dressed up! 
Be’n out calling? Good enough. Go into 
society, my boy, and get arich girl. That’s 
the way to do.” 


I kind of smiled but did not say anything. 


“Well, I am going to bed. Won’t be up 
early in the morning, if I don’t.” And he 
gave out one of his cheery chuckles. I went 


out into the barn and patted each one of 
the horses and cows, and threw them some 
fodder. It would be almost the last time 
that I should ever feed them. Then I went 
back and sat in the kitchen. 

After I had thought it all over again, and 
had finally settled it in my mind, I arose and 
lighted a lamp to go to bed. For the first 
time I noticed that the girl Madge had come 
in without my hearing her. She was evi- 
dently tired. She was seated in an old rock- 
ing chair, her head leaning back, her hat 
tipped over and her hands folded in her 
lap. I thought that she was asleep. I re- 
turned to my chair. 

To see her put several other notions in 
my head. What would become of her, if I 
should go away? She had no friends. There 
was no one to care for her. She was a good 
girl, but she would not live with Sam and 
Jessie, I knew that. Hers was too slight a 
frame to have to stem the tide of a cruel 
world. Then I thought of something else. 
Without much hesitation I put it in form 
of words. 

“Madge.” 

“Buh.” 

She stirred, rubbed her eyes like a sleepy 
child, and gazed around, blinking in the 
light. 

“Let’s get married.”’ 

That awoke her. She jumped as if a pin 
had been thrust into her. Two red spots ap- 
peared in her cheeks. 

“Do you mean that, or are you fooling?” 

“T mean it.” 

Madge picked up her hat, which had fal- 
len on the floor, and put it in her lap. She 
leaned back and smiled at me with half 
closed eyes. 

“Well, it’s many a rose that’s born to 
blush unseen.” (She always had a queer 
way of talking.) “‘The women were made 
to care for the men. I suppose I might help 
out. Don’t care if I do.” 

It is not often that a fellow, as innocent 
as a new-born lamb, is kissed by two dif- 
ferent girls the same evening. 

I told Madge my intention about the 
property and she approved. The next day 
I went to the village to see Squire Thomp- 


_ son and he drew up the papers of trans- 


fer, which I signed. When I returned, I 
waited for Sam, until he drove the team 
into the barn and had put up the horses. 
Then I gave him the papers, and he acted 
like a madman. He declared that he would 
not accept the deed under any considera- 
tion, that I was crazy to think of any such 
thing. I argued quietly with him. I told 
him that he loved Jessie Volkes, and now 
everything would be easy for him to marry 
her. It ended by his going into the house 
with the papers in his inside pocket. Mother 
used to say that “Simon may be simple, but 
he’s sot.” 

There was a wedding at the Volkes’s 
shortly afterward. Everything was in the 
best style. Jessie looked as pretty as a pic- 
ture. At first they were not going to invite 
Madge, but, when I intimated to them how 
matters were between us, they consented. 
I don’t know how I should have got through 
the evening without Madge. Sam and wife 
were going on a little wedding trip to Bos- 
ton. After the reception, when I bade Jes- 
sie good-by, I whispered so she only could 
hear: 

“Are you sure you’ve got the right one 
now ?”’ 

My, but she was mad! 
venge. 

The evening before they returned, Madge 
and I took a little walk to the minister’s 
and became man and wife. Then we went 
to live in half of a cottage house in the 
village. Madge had about $100 saved, and 
I borrowed the same amount, with which 
we furnished our new home. When Sam 
and Jessie came home, they had the house 
and farm all ready for them. 

After leaving the farm, I went to work 
for George Edwards in his grist mill. At 
first I earned $1.50 a day, then Edwards 
made me a foreman. Afterward I bought 
an interest in the business and was made 
general manager and superintendent of the 
mill, that arrangement giving Edwards time 


That was my re- 
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to attend to his other concerns. Oh, but I 
hate the mill. The dust chokes me. I want 
a farm. Madge and I now have a cottage 
house of our own. Sam and Jessie are still 
on the old place. We haven’t any children, 
but they have four. Things have not gone 
well with Sam at all times. His crops 
failed, he tried some costly experiments and 
mortgaged the property. I rather thought 
that I might go up and help him out, but 
Madge euchred me. (I sometimes play the 
game, when a neighbor comes in of an 
evening.) 

“Si Brown,” she said, “‘you just put that 
idea out of your top garret. It’s all right 
to give your extra cash to pay the interest 
and principal of that mortgage, if you think 
best, but I won’t have you slave for any. 
man. It’s SamorI. You go, I quit.” 

I remain at the mill. 

It is a great responsibility to be an elder 
brother. I have had 40 years’ experience 
and I am not through yet. I don’t know 
how many times mother used to say, and 
indeed, they were her last words: “Simon, 
you are the oldest. Take good care of 
Sam!” 
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In the Schoolroom. 


[Mr Editor, I am a little girl eleven years 
old. This is my first story. I hope you will 
think it nice enough to print in your paper, 
If so, sign my name Gennie Porter. Your 
friend, ——.] 

It was in November, but had not been 
cold yet. There was a school in Cheyenne 
where Ruth and Frank went. They were 
in the fifth grade. The teacher was Mr 
Rollan. 

Frank was a boy of eleven, and quite tall. 
He had dark brown hair and eyes. Ruth 
was eleven too. She had light brown hair 
and blue eyes. Frank didn’t like one of the 
girls, and wrote a note to her that said, 
“TI would rather tip my hat to a cow than 
to.look at you. You are the worst girl in 
the school.”’ 

The reason he wrote about tipping his 
hat is because Mr Rollan had just been 
talking about the boys tipping their hats 
to the girls. Annie (that was the girl he 
wrote to) gave the note to a boy that sat 
behind her, and told him to tell Mr Rollan 
that he found it on the floor. Frank always 
signed his name to his notes and so Mr 
Rollan knew who wrote it. He called Frank 
up to his desk and asked him if he wrote it. 

“Annie wrote one to me,” and that was 
all he answered. Mr Rollan said, “Did you 
write that note?’ After a while he said, 
“Yes.” Then Mr Rollan took out his whip 
and said, ‘‘Come on.” He went out in the 
hall, but Frank didn’t want to go. He 
waited a little but Mr Rollan made him 
eome. His whip was about as thick as your 
big finger. Frank squealed so loud that the 
children could hear him inside. Most of 
them laughed, but Ruth pretty near cried, 
because she liked him. When he came in, 
his face was all red and tears were running 
down his cheeks. He tried to laugh but he 
couldn’t. 

When Christmas came he gave Ruth a 
bottle of violet perfume. He told her that 
it cost sixty cents. She looked all over the 
box and found sixty cents marked on the 
bottom. After Christmas he also gave her 
a nice pen and a candle-holder. Then he 
wrote her a note that said, “Will you be my 
girl?” Ruth wrote back that she would. 
The next day he showed her five cents, and 
said he was going to buy something for her 
with it, but the superintendent heard she 
Was exposed to scarlet fever and sent her 
home for two weeks. When she got back 
the boys teased her. 

Frank wasn’t there that morning, and a 
boy wrote a note that said, ‘‘Ruth’s a-cry- 
ing ‘cause Frank’s a-dying,” and sent it 
around the schoolroom. Ruth didn’t like 
but Frank came in the afternoon and found 
the note on the floor, but he didn’t care a 
bit. He would put out his arms as if he 
was hugging her, and smack his lips as 
though he was kissing her. 

When a year was up, Ruth moved to Bos- 
ton. Frank said, when he had money 
enough, he was going to go there and live. 
They write letters every week. Frank has 
almost enough money to go to Boston now, 





“We had 18 people at our porch party last 
night.” 

“Any bad luck?” 

“Yes; everybody wanted ice cream twice 
and it gave out.”—[Chicago Record-Herald, 





[18] 
Busy Fingers. 
Knitted ‘Window Curtain. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 
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Use coarse or fine knitting cotton and 
needles of size to correspond. The num- 
ber of st must be divisible by 13. Cast on 
stitches for width desired. Besides these 


to complete pattern in knitting backward 
and forward 2 edge st at each end of needle 
these are not 


must be added; included in 





KNITTED CURTAIN BAND. 


directions. Take off first st of each row 
without knitting and knit last plain. 

ist row—*T o, sl 1, k 1, pass sl st over, 7 
plain, t o, sl 1, k 1, pass sl st over, 2 plain. 
Repeat from *. 

2d and every alternate row, purl. 

3d row—One plain, * t o, sl 1, k 1, pass sl 
st over, 4 plain, k 2 tog, t o, 1 plain, t o, 
sl 1, k 1, pass sl st over, 2 plain, repeat 
from *, using one of edge st at end. 

5th row—*Two plain, t 0, sl 1, k 1, pass sl 
st over, 2 plain, k 2, tog, t o, 3 plain, t 0, 
sl 1, k 1, pass sl st over, repeat from *. 

7th row—Three plain, * t o, sl 1, k 1, pass 
sl st over, k 2 tog, t o, 2 plain, k 2 tog, t 0, 
1 plain, t o, sl 1, k 1, pass sl st over, 2 plain, 
repeat from * and end with (sl 1, k 1, pass 
sl] st over, k 2 tog, t o, 2 plain, k 2 tog, t o, 

9th row—* T o, sl 1, k 1, pass sl st over, 
2 plain, sl 1, k 1, pass sl st over, t o, 2 
plain, k 2 tog, t o, 3 plain, repeat from *. 

lith row—One plain, * t o, sl 1, k 1, pass 
sl st over, 2 plain, t o, 2 plain, k 2 tog, t 0, 
5 plain, repeat from * and end with 4 plain. 

13th row—Two plain, * sl 1, k 2 tog, pass 
sl st over, t o, 2 plain, k 2 tog, t o, 7 plain, 
repeat from * and end with 5 plain. 

15th row—Two plain, * k 2 tog, t 0, 2 
plain, k 2 tog, t o, 1 plain, t o, sl 1, k 1, 
pass sl st over, 4 plain and repeat from *. 
End with 3 plain. 

17th row—K 1, * k 2 tog, t o, 2 plain, k 2 
tog, t o, 3 plain, t o, sl 1, k 1, pass sl st 


over, 2 plain, repeat from *. 
19th row—K 1, * k 2 tog, t o, 2 plain, k 
2 tog, t o, 1 plain, t o, sl 1, Kk 1, pass sl st 


over, 2 plain, t o, sl 1, k 1, pass sl st over, 
repeat from *, k 3 edge st at end. 

2ist row—K 1, * 2 plain, k 2 tog, t o, 3 
plain, t o, sl 1, Kk 1, pass sl st over, 2 plain, 
t o. sl 1, k 1, pass sl st over, repeat from *. 

23d row--Two plain, * k 2 tog, t o, 5 plain, 
t o, sl 1, k 1, pass sl st over, 2 plain, t o, 
sl 1, k 1, pass sl st over and repeat from *, 
using 1 edge st at end for (sl 1, k 1, pass 
sl st over). Repeat from ist row. Instead 
of knitting two st edge sl 1, k 2 tog. 

Trim a sash curtain on both upper and 
lower edges; a long curtain to be looped 
back on top, bottom and one side. 

Trimming lace: Cast on 15 st 
across plain. 

lst row—K 3, t o, sl 1, n, pass sl st over, 
t o, k 3, t o, n, t o twice, n, t o twice, n. 

2d row—T o, k 2, pi, k1, p 6, kK 1, t 9, 
an 2 

3d row—K 3, t 0, n, t o, n, k 1, n, to, k 8. 

4th row—Cast off 3, k 4, p 6, k 1, to, n, k 1. 

5th row—K 3, t o, n, k 1, t 0, sl 1, n, pass 
sl st over, t o, k 2, t o twice, n, 0 twice, n. 


and k 


6th row—T o, k 2, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 1, p 6, 
£2,ta 2, EL 

7th row—K 3, t o, n twice, t o, k 1, t o, 
n, k 8. 

8th row—Cast off 3, k 4, p 6, k 1, t o, n, 
k 1. Repeat from ist row. 

Abbreviations: St, stitch; t o, thread 


over needle; sl, slip; k, knit; tog, together; 
Pp, purl; n, narrow. 


Chrysanthemum Doily. 


MRS H. L. MILLER. 


Nothing can be daintier than this design 
for a chrysanthemum doily. It makes a 
pretty cover for a delicate lavender or yel- 
low satin pincushion. The same wheels can 
be used in strips set together with satin 
ribbon for a tidy or sofa pillow cover. For 
these two articles use No 50 linen thread 
or crochet silk. 

lst row—Ch 8, join. 

2d row—Ch 4, 3 tr in ring, ch 6, 4 tr in 
ring, ch 6, 4 tr in ring, ch 6, 4 tr in ring, 
ch 6, join to Ist tr. 

sd row—Ch 5, 3 picots of 5 ch each, 1 long 
tr between 3d and 4th tr, ch 5, fasten with 
s c in 4th tr, ch 5, 3 picots of 5 ch each, 
1 long tr in center of loop, ch 5, fasten with 
s c in next tr, repeat. 

4th row—Fasten thread in center picot, 
ch 10, fasten in next center picot, repeat. 

5th row—Ch 10, fasten with s c in center 
of ch of 10, ch 5, fasten with s c to top 
of picot, repeat. 

6th row—Fasten thread in top of loop, ch 
10, fasten with s c in top of next loop, re- 


peat. 
7th row—Same as 6th row. 
Border: Repeat first three rows of 


above center, joining them as worked or 
sew them together. 





A CHRYSANTHEMUM 


DOILY 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Our Young Folks. 


A Soldier Brother’s Return. 


MAY BELL, 


When I read Mamie of New Hampshire’s 
description of her brother’s return it makes 
me think of when my brother “Johnnie” 
came home, and I believe I know just ex- 
actly how she felt. The spring of ’98, broth- 


er returned from college, where he had 
been for six months. Of course we were 


all relieved to see him, but that is not the 
return I am speaking of. He had been 
home only 10 days when he accepted a po- 
sition as assistant principal in an acad- 
emy. 

As you all remember, that summer there 
was a call to arms, and our brave soldier 
boys marched away, ani with them went 
brother. He came home Saturday to bid 
us good-by, and started for the south on 
Monday. 

All that long summer we thought of 
brother in distant Porto Rico, and hoped 
for his safe return. We seldom heard from 
him, as we did not receive half the letters 
he wrote. A letter came to me one day, 
just a few lines, and so scrawly I could 
searcely read it. In it he said he was 
stricken with fever and was then in the 
hospital. 

Seven long weeks dragged by without 
any word from our soldier boy. At last 
came the glad tidings that the boys were 
coming home. We scarcely knew whether 
to rejoice or grieve, for we did not know 
whether brother could come or not. Some- 
times we would hear he could not, again 


that they were all coming, and the sick 
ones would be brought on cots. The day 
they came we all went to the city. I sup- 


posed if brother. did come he would be on 
a cot, and expected to see a mere shadow 
of my jolly brother. Imagine my surprise 
when he.jumped from a baggage car, right 
before me, looking the same as he “did. 
Like Mamie, I could not speak—just hugged 
him. I soon found my senses and took him 
to mamma. 

He was not so well as he looked, as his 
face was swollen, and for weeks he was 
so weak he could do nothing. Now he is 
in the mountains of Idaho, has been there 
for over a year, and we are looking for- 
ward to another happy homecoming some- 
time in the future. If the Tablers wish 
and the Editor allows, I think I could have 
him write to the Table and tell about some 
of his experiences, which are very excit- 
ing. What has become of Scie N. Tific? I 
always enjoyed his letters. Is Circle No 
180 stranded? The letters came to me last 
January and have not heard of them since. 


ee 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Laughed At—I am a farmer’s daughter 
from far-away North Dakota, and like to 
live on a farm. I am also a schoolma’am. 
Sis, you asked how many of the Tablers 
remember the first time they were sent out 
to rake hay. I do, and will tell you about 
it. When I was 10 years old my brother 
told me there was some hay to be raked, 
so I took our old pony, hitched it to an old 
hand dump-rake which one of the neigh- 
bors was kind enough to lend us (because 
it was too bad for them to use), and went 
to work. I raked it into windrows, but 
when I came to bunch it, I could not follow 
the rows, of course. I was laughed at by 
all who saw it, but I didn’t care, for it was 
only the first time. I can drive as good as 
anyone now. I ride horseback and herd the 
cattle when I am at home, even nbw. If 
the monster doesn’t get this I shall write 
again if I am welcome. I mean to go to 
college this winter. Cora Daggett, “‘rever- 
end” occurs but once in the _ Bible,—in 
Psalms 111:9. Am I right? If a little Fili- 
pino boy ate his father and mother, what 
would he be called?—[Gypsie. 





Papa’s ~ ay—I am quite a big girl, but 
hope I am not too big to join the Tablers. 
Every week when the paper comes, papa 
gives it to the one of us who has been the 
best during the week, and that one reads 
the Tablers’ letters to the rest of us. Papa 
says, “A good girl deserves a good paper.” 
How Sister Lid did enjoy the story, “My 
Pleasantest Surprise.’”’ She read it twice 
and then said she wished we could write 
nice letters like that. My papa says he’d 
rather go without his tea than without this 
paper. Mamma likes to take pictures with 











our camera. She is very successful. Can 
the Tablers take good pictures? My sister 
and I are going to learn how soon. I am 
studying German this summer and taking 
dancing lessons. Papa drives us into town 
and then waits for us. I live in a beautiful 
part of Wisconsin. The Wisconsin river is 
very pretty, with its fine sand bar. I do 
hope this letter will be printed.—[Cynthia 
Newton. 





Paid His Board and Tuition—I have 
been listening to the gabble of the Tablers 
for some time, telling of their experiences 
and great adventures. I read this paper 
from beginning to end every week, and 
like it very well. I greatly enjoy myself 
reading the Tablers. I am a 17-year-old 
Buckeye farm boy, living within two hours’ 








drive of the capital city. I live in a very 
fertile country, where boys grow large and 
girls pretty. We have seven horses, four 
cows, some sheep and hogs, and all are 
s0 very tame that they will come and meet 
you in the pasture. How many of the Ta- 
blers like to attend school? I enjoy it 
greatly. I attended school in the Buck- 
eye capital last winter at one of the best 
business colleges in the state. I do not be- 
lieve that time is wasted for anyone to 
take a good commercial course, as it is a 
great help in after life. I worked more 
than some students while attending col- 
lege, ‘too. I worked in-a restaurant for my 
board and acted as janitor of the college 
for my tuition, and it kept me busy, too. 
How many of the Tablers like to hunt rab- 
bits? I do for one. 
fox shepherd that will hunt rabbits, quail, 
squirrels and all kinds of game, and will 
do many cunning tricks. 
excel] that? I have a brother that is 12 
years old and weighs 133 pounds. I will 
inclose my picture. Cousin Polly, write 
your book and have it published, and I will 
canvass for it.—-[V. W. Miller. 





LITTLE STAR. 
Little star in the sky, 
Sitting up there, oh, so high, 
In thy bed of softest blue, 
All thy five points shining bright, 
Giving forth to us our light,— 
Would that I could fly to you, 
And see the wonders you contain. 
I must not wish, for ’tis in vain. 

D. H, D. 





I work on the farm during the summer 
and I go to school during the winter. Last 
winter my studies were arithmetic, algebra, 
civil government, physical geography and 
geology, and my average per cent was 9644. 
Say, Tablers, what do you think of Steve 
Larkin, Cowboy? I think it was just grand, 
Honor Bright, I have read most of Dick- 
ens’s works; Nicholas Nickleby is my fa- 
vorite book. I think the Filipino deserves 
his liberty as much as the American does. 
ETenderfoot. 


I live in the country, about 15 miles from 
‘Austin, Tex, and have one pet—a little mare 
named Fannie. I do love to read the young 
folks’ page. I am nine years old, and have 
one brother, who is 12.—[Beulah Houston. 

Traveling Salesman, I agree with you 
about music. I am learning to play the 
violin, and want a cornet, so I can play in 
our band. It is called the Elkhorn Valley 
band of Neligh. If you are a farmer’s son, 


.you know how we are rushed now. How 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 





many of the Tablers have any old coins? 
I have a few. 
ing to take a course in electrical engineer- 
ing.—[Sandpiper. 


names of some books they have read. I 
want the titles of good ones. 
about four miles from here is called Lone ™&n. 
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I like farming, but am go- ers. 
hidden there. 
have seen any Indian bowls? 
I wish the Tablers would tell me the 


A mountain 














I have a little black | 


How many can | 
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Politics— Business 


The unrivalled success of the Post in handling questions 
of national import is due chiefly to the fact that its con- 
tributors are the men who mould the policy of the nation, 
and who stand at the head of our greatest and most 
successful business enterprises. Such men as: 


Charles M. Schwab 


Am. Steel Corporation 
Charles R. Flint 
nu. Rubber Co. 
S. &. inne 
Pres. Am. Loc. Co. 
Hon. James H. Eckels 


Banker 
Robert C. Ogden 
(Wanamaker's) 
James J. Hill 
Pres. N. P.“R. R. 
Clement A. Griscom 
Am. Line S. S. Co. 


Harlow N. Higinbotham 


Of Marshall Field & Co. 





Honorable Grover Cleveland 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge 
Honorable Thomas B. Reed 
Secretary Lyman J. Gage 
Postmaster-General 

Charles Emory Smith 
President Loubet, of France 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 
Senator Chauncey M. Depew 
Thomas W. Lawson 


Boston Banker 





The End of the Deal, by Will Payne. 4 story of iove 


and business which vibrates between the Chicago wheat 
pit and an old broker’s pretty daughter. 

A Most Lamentable Comedy, by Wm. Allen White. 
A four-part novel dealing with the game of politics in Kansas. 


The Fire-Fighters, by H. E. Hamblen. an exciting 


series of stories of the life of the old volunteer firemen who 
ran with the machine before the war. 


The Diary of a Harvard Professor, by C. M. 


Plandrau.  newseries of deliciously clever little tales in 
which the author of The Diary of a Harvard Freshman views 
college life through the spectacles of Professor Fleetwood. 


Tales of Old Turley, by Max Adeler. six new stories 


by the author of “Out of the Hurly-Burly”’—the first 
humorous work he has done for twenty-five years. A 
country town just before the war is the scene. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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save sae ym 


Rock, as it stands out away from the oth- 
It is claimed there is some money 
How many of the Tablers 
Have you 
lots of fruit this year? I have had noth- 
ing but some wild currants and a small 
box of fruit from town—[Edna Country- 
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A-Restin’ of Mahse’f. 
ESPERANCE. 
Ah’s jes’ a-restin’ of mahse’f, 
Fo’ ‘deed, an’ Ah is tiahd! 
Seems lak ever’ bone in mah ole 
Body's clean give out. 
Ah mus’ res’ mahse’f awhile. 
Now, honey, ‘tis too all-fiahd 
Hot fo’ folks lak you ‘n’ me 
Tuh navergate erbout. 


Le’s us go raight yonder whar the 
Willuh’s bendin’ ovuh, 

Tuh see it’s lim’s 'n’ shinin’ leaves 
In water cleah ‘n’ cool. 

We'll lop eroun’ ‘'n’ lis’en tuh the 
Bob’ links in the clovuth, 
’N’ watch the bubbles risin’ 

The bottom o’ the pool, 


from 


Fish? No, Ah mus’ res’ me, fo’ Ah’s cleah 
Beat out dis minute. 
Ah’ kain’t stop tuh monkey ‘ith no 
Hook er bait er line. 
Ah c’u’d go tuh sleep ef ’twan't 
They ain’t no ‘joyment in it. 
Ah mus’ lay awake ‘n’ res’ 
Dese vle rheumatic bones o' mine. 


a 


Cranky City Guests. 


MRS W., NEW YORK. 





In our 26 years’ experience in keeping 
summer boarders, we have found many 
warm loving friends, but as a general rule 
to treat them all courteously, to kindly 
do all that is necessary, and then to leave 
them strictly alone, is the safest and best 


plan. 

Some of our experiences may interest 
others. Among the first city people who 
came were a party of four, the Kenyons, 


who were quite surprised at not having gas 
in the house, when at that time there was 
no gas within 50 miles of our place. Again 
they grumbled at not having a bathroom, 
which in those times was never seen in a 
farmhouse. So many complaints were made 
that finally Mr W told them that they must 


leave, as they could not be suited in any 
way. A neighbor’s son, a city plumber, 
found them in the back rooms of a four- 
story tenement house. 

At another time two ladies came, and 
one being troubled with rheumatism, said 
she would like a room not too cool. We 
had one room through which the kitchen 


chimney passed on one side, and this room 
we always rented a dollar a week cheaper, 
on account of the heat. She seemed de- 
lighted with it, saying, “I suppose you make 
a reduction in price on this room.” I told 
her we always did this. She then said, “I 
would like a feather bed, as I have always 
been accustomed to one at home.” I pro- 
cured her one, as we had three stored away 
in the attic; but what was my surprise, 
one morning, to hear her voice on the pi- 
azza saying, “I think it is an imposition, 
when one pays full price for a room, that 
they cannot be comfortable, and must rise 
so early, on account of the heat in the 
room,”’ when the true reason for her early 
rising was stomach trouble. This she had 
told me before, as she came to the kitchen 
every morning for a cup of hot water be- 
fore breakfast. 

Then a party of seven came, one lady, 
Mrs S., and a child of six years, being 
among them. This woman could never be 
pleased, but wished me to change her 
room, after they were all settled, which 
I did, and kept doing until I had helped her 
move from one room to another four times, 
for a stay of three weeks. This same lady 


would pass the cake to her own 
party before the others at _ the ta- 
ble were ready for it, and generally left 


but one piece for the four others, who were 
at the other end of the table. She also 
would take upstairs two or three pieces in 
her handkerchief. This went on until one 
of the party of four said to me, “Mrs W.., 
we have not had any cake in three nights 
for supper.” ‘How is this?’ I said. “I do 
not understand it.’”’ Then she told me how 
it was, and said, ““‘We only want one piece 
for each of us, and could you put it on a 
plate on our end of the table?’ This of 
course I gladly did. 

From the “New Country’’—I will tell the 
Tablers what a splendid visit I had last 
week with one of the Tablers in Oklahoma, 
“but formerly of Kansas,” and a member 
of Circle No 43. They had been expecting 


me for sometime, but had about given up 
my coming, when I awoke them from their 
peaceful slumbers one evening about 9 p m, 
and inquired if they ever kept “tramps.” 
The next day we drove over to Salt river 


TALK 


and I tried to cross the stream, but as the 
river was higher than usual, I could not 
quite reach the other shore. I also had the 
privilege of reading Table Talk of the past 
two years, as I have not seen but a few 
copies of the paper since I left home, and 
they were sent me by our secretary of the 
A AL C. I am glad to see the interest 
taken in the A A L C in the past year. At 
first it seemed as if I could never get the 
Tablers to think that such a club would be 
a benefit to the circles or ourselves. I am 
going to have one of those badges, and hope 
ere long I may meet several more circlers, 
I intend to start for the new country in a 
few days. I did not get a number that will 
be of any account, but will go and look 
the country over just the same. I was at 
El Reno during the registration. They say 
there are over 200 in jail now for illegal 
registration. I hope they will get the full 
extent of the law. Wishing the A A L C 
success, and hoping that we may all meet 
some time and have a good old convention, 
I remain as ever—[Moccasin Bill. 





HATS GALORE. 
Show me a wholesale milliner’s shop 
(A retail one won't do). 
Fill out my bill for a carload, 
And pack ‘em solid, too. 


There's flimsy ones for the summer days, 
And somber ones for fall, 

Then winter hats with their tips and plumes, 
And Easter beats them all. 


Hats for the women, hats for the girls; 
For the children the pink and blue; 
Hats for the boys, hats for myself, 
And hats for the horses, too! 
Mrs Euiza D. PUDNEY. 





A Seemingly Unjust Lot—In a large 
weekly magazine was recently printed the 
picture of a successful professional man, 
who has won considerable renown with his 
pen and as an explorer of the far northern 
regions. In contrast to this brilliant ca- 
reer, the writer has in mind a pleasant- 
faced little man who has for many years 
hobbled about on crutches with his legs 
all doubled up in under him. These two 
men, now so widely separated as to worldly 
conditions, were boys together in a small 
eountry town, where they spent their ear- 
ly schooldays. As the story goes, the boys 
were having a snowball fight one day, when 
this now so eminent man, thoughtlessly 
and accidentally let us hope, put a small 
stone in his snowball, which hit his young 
schoolmate on the leg and made him a 
cripple for life. Whether the boy who 
threw this fatal snowball, which so radi- 
cally changed the whole course of the 
other boy’s life, should to any degree be 
held responsible for the deed, is hard to 
say. The incident serves to show, however, 
how easily one’s whole life may be changed, 
and how hard it often is to make right the 
effects of a little thoughtless deed. The 
pleasant part cf this little story is that the 
erippled fellow was never heard to com- 
plain of his lot, but always has a smile and 
cheerful word for everyone.—[D. 





A Brave Colored Girl—Mary Butler, a 
colored girl, carries the mail from Union- 
town, Fayette county, Pa, to Jumonville, a 
mountain settlement. During a blizzard in 
the dead of winter before last, the sub-con- 
tractor on the route from Uniontown to Ju- 
monville, thoroughly disgusted with the 
hardships he had to endure, and unable to 
get any other person to take the work under 
his name, threw up the contract. Mary 
Butler was only 18 years old, but she had 
courage and wanted the $140 a year. She 
made application for the position. She was 
not worried by many rivals for the job, and 
in due time got it. Since that time she has 
not missed a single day. Rain, snow, sleet, 
heat and hail have no terrors for her. She 
leaves Uniontown at 3 in the afternoon and 
goes six miles to the top of the mountain 
and back to Uniontown the same eveni’ig, 
and then has a long way to go to her own 
home. Sometimes she drives and sometimes 
she walks. The route which she covers is 
lonely and difficult. She does the work of 
aman and does it well._—{The Woman's 
Journal. 


Orange or Lemon Ice—To 1 pt juice add 
1 qt sugar and 1 qt water, and when partly 
frozen add the whites of 4 eggs, beaten un- 
til stiff.—[ Katharine. 





My Garden—I planted and sowed my 
seeds early, which gave everything a good 
start before the dry weather came. Then 
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by stirring the soil and watering often, I 
have had good results, which paid me for 
all my labor. I have been watching the 
birds pick off the cabbage worms. They are 
a good helper in my garden. Cabbage 


plants that I set out early are not much 
troubled with worms. They formed to a 
solid head before the fly appeared, so I 


I trimmed out 
wood early in 
berries formed 


have a fine lot of cabbage. 
one-half of the gooseberry 
the spring, then before the 











For Well People 


An Easy Way to Keep Weil. 


It is easy to keep well if we would only 


observe each day a few simple rules of 
health. 
The all important thing is to keep the 


stomach right and to do this it is not neces- 
sary to diet or to follow a set rule or bill 
of fare. Such pampering simply makes a 
capricious appetite and a feeling that cer- 
tain favorite articles of food must be 
avoided. 

Prof Wiechold gives pretty good advice 
on this subject. He says: “I am 68 years 
old and have never had a serious illness, 
and at the same time my life has been 
largely an indoor one, but I early discov- 





keep 
to keep a healthy stomach, not by eating 


ered that the way to healthy was 
bran crackers or dieting of any sort; on 
the contrary, I always eat what my appe- 
tite craves, but for the past eight years 
I have made it a daily practice to take one 
or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after 
each meal, and I attribute my robust health 
for a man of my age to the regular daily 
use of Stuart’s Tablets. 

“My physician first advised me to use 
them because he said they were perfectly 
harmless and were not a secret patent 
medicine, but contained only the natural 
digestives, peptones and diastase, and after 
using them a few weeks I have never 
ceased to thank him for his advice. 

“T honestly believe the habit of taking 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after meals is 
the real health habit, because their use 
brings health to the sick and ailing and 
preserves health to the well and strong.” 

Men and women past fifty years of age 
need a safe digestive after meals to insure 
a perfect digestion, and to ward off dis- 
ease, and the safest, best known and most 
widely used is Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

They are found in every well regulated 
household from Maine to California and in 
Great Britain and Australia are rapidly 
pushing their way into popular favor. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, full sized packages at 50 cents, and 
for a weak stomach a fifty-cent package 
will often do fifty dollars’ worth of good. 


Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 


instrument? You can obtain speci 

OFFER § value this season by purchasing the 

BS new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams Ste, CHICAGO. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured, 
exnenses low. Catalogue free. 


Ex 
EASTERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa 


























some hellebore, the 


I applied 
insects from doing any damage, so had a 


which kept 


nice lot of large gooseberries. My flowers 


are grown on the front side of the house, 
but they were slow in starting: they have 
come out to do their best, after much la- 


bor, and I have very nice flowers.—[C. K. 
Keihl, Illinois. 


Hero and Major—We have two. dogs, 
}iero and Major. Hero is a handsome Saint 
iBernard, and Major a Scotch collie. Not 
long ago, ‘““Maje’’ was coming home from 
town with me. when a cat belonging to a 
neighbor gave him a warm aelcome as we 
passed their gate. Major ran howling to 


our place with the eat on his back. 
Ine my surprise 
the open parlor 


Imag- 
when Frero jumped through 
window and ran to Major’s 


assistance. The cat ficd, and Hero licked 
Major’s wounds, and escorted him to the 
house. The work girl, Susan, told me Hero 


was in the basement kitchen with her when 
Major howled for help, and before she un- 
derstood the cause, Hero was up and gone. 
He upset several chairs and a piano lamp 
in the hall on his way, but he saved Maje. 
The latter never leaves the yard of late 
without Hero to protect him.—[Bernice Da- 
vis, California. 

An Excursion for Fossils—I lived sever- 
a] years on the prairie lands of central 
Kansas. But the Sunflower state is not all 
prairie, for ranges of sand hills can be 
found cropping out in many parts, among 
these agriculture, as an occupation, is not 


followed, hut cattle raising and mining 
take its place. With a wagon load of 
schoolmates and several teachers, I once 


made an excursion into these hills for the 
purpose of hunting fossils. Nothing unusual 
happened on our journey except the ex- 
perience we had with the ranch cattle. 
Soon after we entered the pasture we saw 
a large herd of them coming toward us. 
They were Mexican cattle, and as we did 
not know their intentions, we halted and 
awaited the result. They made a circle 
around our wagon, but did not close in. 
Their curiosity in regard to us seemed to 
be soon satisfied, and they marched off 
in a long line, leaving us, to our great re- 
lief, to resume our journey unmolested. 
After arriving, we spent the time until 
noon inspecting the ranch and its belong- 
Especially did we enjoy the springs, 


ings. 
which are not-common in Kansas. In the 
afternoon we found many fossils, chiefly 


the imprint on rocks of leaves and fishes. 
The fossil beds are interesting, ond if we 
found nothing valuable, we at least found 
many curious and wonderful things,— 
enough to make us wonder at the great 
work of nature.—-[Sunflower State. 





The A A L C Historian’s Report—We 
have received a long, chatty, interesting 
report from our secretary, Miss Katherine 
Wheeler. In it are described the doings of 
29 circles, reported to the historian during 
the year 1900-1. The circles represented are 
7. 15, 26, 20, 37, 44, 52, 54, 56, 57, 69, 74, 75, 
77, 78, 81, $4, 88, 93, 96, 108, 113, 117, 128, 129, 
143, 163, 167 and 174. A circler is interested 
not only in reading about his own circle, 
but about the other circles also; therefore, 
probably many circlers outside the circles 
mentioned would be interested in this re- 
port. If we publish it in our weekly it will 
have to be cut down quite a little. Another 
idea presents itself,—to have it printed im 
neat form for preservation, just as it 
stands, all who want it to send us a 2-cent 
stamp. We will adopt this latter plan if 
there is enough interest among our readers 
to make it worth while. Send us the stamp, 
with name and address, if you want this 
unabridged report, published in a little 
pamphlet by itself. 





An Easy Way of Washing—Cut up one 
bar of good soap and put on the fire, with 
ahout five buckets of water (soft or rain 
water) and let come to the boiling point. 
In the meantime rinse the white clothes 
through clear cold water, then put into the 
boiler, the finest pieces first, and let boil 
about 10 minutes. Take up and rinse in 
clear water, rubbing the dirty spots, if any 


remain. Wash the calicoes through the 
rinsing water, adding more hot suds as 
needed. If the boiler is small take out a 


bucket of the suds to add with the second 
lot of clothes put in. Rinse and blue well 
and find it a success.—[Old Maid. 





Back-Track Letters—I have been asked 
so often if a back-track of letters in a cir- 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


cle is found beneficial or not. I would like 
to say that it depends entirely upon each 
individual member. No matter how 
prompt and ambitious your secretary is, he 
(or she) cannot do more than their share, 
and it rests entirely on the members as to 
success in getting the letters around. And 
as to interest, let each one of us make our 
own letters interesting, and all will be 
pleased. Then, too, your secretary has no 
pleasant task to be writing again and again 
(not having been notified) in an effort to 
locate letters. The postal of notification is 
such a little thing that it should not be 
overlooked, as is so often the case.—[Sally 
Muggzins. 


Common Hard Soap—A cheap soap for 
family use can be made with little labor, 
and is of excellent quality, if one uses a 
box of lye put up in a concentrated form, 
which is sold at all drug stores. These 
boxes cost about 25 cents and will make 
20 Ibs soap, and also will make the soap 
harder than homemade lye. The plan of 
making is as follows: Take a box of lye, 
knock the lid off and put into 1 gal boil- 
ing water. After standing 10 hours the lye 
will be clear. Then pour into a washboiler 
with another gallon boiling water, and 
when this boils add slowly 4 lbs good 
grease, and stir until well mixed. The con- 
tents of the boiler should simmer slowly 
five or six hours, and half an hour before 
it is done another gallon of hot water may 
be added, together with 2 or 3 handfuls 
salt. When the soap is thought to be done 
plunge a case knife in, and if the mass 
drops clear and ropy it is soap, and will 
be hard when cold. Pour into a tub wet 
on the bottom and sides, let it set for a 
few hours and it will be hard and as white 
as snow. Remove the soap rfom the tub 
by turning it bottom side up on the kitchen 
table, where the soap can easily be cut into 
bars by means of a small wire drawn 
through it.—[Practical Housewife. 


















You ? 


The dial of the punch- 

ing machine won’t 
answer that question. 
Strength depends on 
nutrition. hen the 
stomach and other organs of digestion 
and nutrition are diseased, the body fails 
to receive its full supply of nourishment 
and hence grows weak. That is why no 
man is stronger than his storzach. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medicai Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and the 
allied organs of digestion and nutrition. 
The food eaten is then perfectly digested 
and assimilated and the body is made 
strong in the only possible way—by nu- 
trition. 

“I was troubled with indigestion for about two 
years,” writes Wm. Bowker, Esq., of Juliaetta 
Latah Co., Idaho. “I tried different doctors an 
remedies but to no avail, until I wrote to you 
and you told me what todo. I suffered with a 

ain in my stomach and left side and thought 
hat it would kill me. NowI am glad to write 
this and let you know that lamallright. Ican 
do my work now without pain and I don’t have 
that tired feeling that I used to have. Five bot- 
tles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and two vials of his ‘Pleasant Pellets’ cured 
me.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets stimulate 
the liver. 
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perfect timepiece possible 
to make, with exact machines 
and most skillful hands. Every 


ELGIN 


Watch 


is desi to increase the t 
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ard i Known everywhere; 
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Every Elgin Watch has “Elgin” 
engraved on works, Book free, 


National Watch 
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Where’s the Key? 


You don’t need to ask this 
question if it’s on an Improved 
Vashburne Patent Key 
Ring, that holds fast to waist 
band or pocket till yon lift 
the lever. Aluminum or steel 
chain. By mail, 25 cents. 
Catalogue of novelties for 
personal wear, made with 

ashburne Fasteners, Free. 


-» Box 60, Waterbury, Conn, 


ICYCLES BELOW GOST 
O00 fit nassinaes 


with best equipments, 

"99 & ’00 MODELS, $7 to $i2 

seo Sceataane oan: 328 

‘ect 

ing pn mmyg Toe out. - 
We ship anywhere on 10 days 

trial without a cent in advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE idistrib- 

uting catalogs for us. You can 

make money as our agent. é 
Write at once for our Bargain 

List and Special Offer. ; 

MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept. 46L Chicago. 
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A Grand New Book 


Animal Breeding 


By THOMAS SHAW 


Professor of Animal Husbandry at the University of 
Minnesota. Author of The Study of Breeds, Forage 
Crops Other Than Grasses, Soiling Crops and the 
Silo, ete. 


r7° HIS BOOK is, beyond all comparison, the 
iT most complete and comprehensive work ever 
published on the subject of which it treats. It 
is the first book of the kind ever given to the world 
which has systematized the subject of animal breed- 
ing. It includes thirty chapters, each of 
which treats of some particular phase of the 
subject. The leading laws which govern 
this most intricate question the author has 
boldly defined and authoritatively arranged. 
The chapters which he has written on the more in- 
volved teatures of the subject, as sex and the 
relatwe influence of parents, should go far towards 
setting at rest the widely speculative views cherished 
with reference to these questions. ‘The striking 
originality in the treatment of the subject is no less 
conspicuous than the superb order and regular 
sequence of thought from the beginning to the end 
of the book. Evena hasty examination must con- 
vince the reader that the author has handled a diffi- 
cult and complex subject in a way that brings 
it down to the level of the comprehension of every- 
one. The book is intended to meet the needs of all 
pomee interested in the breeding and rearing of 
ive stock. 
Illustrated, substantially and handsomely 
bound in cloth, 5 by 7 inches, 405 pp. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COPPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 




















HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 
will confer a fave; upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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A Few Simple Desserts. 


LILLIAN M. CLARK. 

Lemon Souffle: One-half pint boiling milk, 
3 rounding tablespoons flour stirred smooth 
in % pt cold milk, stir into the boiling milk. 
Boil carefully without scorching until well 
cooked through, then break the yolks of 3 
eggs lightly, and stir into the boiled milk. 
Cook a minute, and add the juice of % 
lemon. Whip the whites of the eggs until 
very stiff, fold lightly into the boiled milk 
mixture, put in the oven and bake quickly. 
Serve immediately in the dish in which it 
was baked. 

Sauce for Lemon Souffle: One-half pint 
boiling water, 42 cup sugar, 1 rounding ta- 
blespoon flour stirred smooth in 4 pt cold 
water, stir into the boiling water, cook, and 
flavor. 

Lemon Honey: Three eggs well beaten, 3 





cups sugar, 2 cups water, the juice and 
grated rind of 3 lemons, and butter the size 
of a walnut. Mix all together, and boil 


stirring carefully to pre- 
vent scorching. Serve cold. This is al- 
Ways pronounced delicious. By way of a 
hint, I will also say that I find this makes 
a very acceptable filling for cream puffs, 
which tien become lemon puffs. 

Chocolate Custard: Grate or shave fine 2 
Bquares Baker’s chocolate, and melt in a 
saucer over steam. Beat the yolks of 2 eggs, 
add 1 large pt rich milk, % cup white sugar 
(stirred in the melted chocolate). Stir to- 
gether thoroughly, then whisk in lightly the 
well-beaten whites of the eggs, and bake. 
Serve warm or cold. 


a 


Dark “Fruit Cake. 


gently 20 minutes, 





In answer to Mary’s request for a fruit cake, 
will send the following recipe: Two cups 
sugar, 1 cup butter, 1 cup cream, 5dseggs, 1 Ib 
raisins, 1 lb currants, 1 cup molasses, % Ib 


citron, 2 teaspoons cream tartar, % teaspoon 
soda, flour to make stiff, and all kinds of 
spice. If a cheaper one is wanted, try this: 


Two eggs, % cup each of brown sugar, but- 
ter, molasses and sweet milk, 1% cups flour, 
¥% teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, 


7 
1 lb raisins cut fine, % lb citron and % nut- 


meg. This will keep a long time.—[Lady -* 


W oodsum. 
Take 1 Ib each raisins, currants, citron, 
flour, butter and sugar, and 1 doz eggs. 


Flavor with 1 teaspoon each of cinnamon, 
cloves and mace, all ground together. Bake 
slowly in a moderate oven four hours. If 
liked, can use 1 teaspoon soda. Work all 
the fruit in the 1 lb flour, cream, butter and 
sugar. Beat the eggs separately, then to- 
gether, add butter and eggs, then the fruit 
worked into the 1 lb flour. Do not add any 
more flour than the 1 lb. This will make 2 
moderate sized cakes. Mother uses this rec- 
ipe, and we think it is fine.-—[Mary Agnes. 


Sweet Pickled Peaches—Take 1 qt sugar 
to 1 pt vinegar and a few spices to suit 
the taste. Heat the vinegar until it boils, 
then pour it on the peaches. Repeat this 
three mornings, and can them up the third. 
If the peaches are soft, do not cook them 
except by pouring on the boiling vinegar; 
but solid, clingstone peaches may be cooked 
a short time in the vinegar.—[R. E. M. 





Fruit Ice Cream—Plain ice cream may be 
converted into fruit cream by the addition, 
during the freezing process, of any fruit 
desired, in the proportion of 1 pt mashed 
fruit to every 1 qt ice cream. Either fresh 
or canned fruit may be used. To most 
successfully extract the flavor from ber- 
ries, sprinkle the fruit with sugar, let 
stand an hour, mash, strain and stir into 
the ice cream. Whole berries (1 cup for ev- 
ery 3 pts cream) may be added just before 
removing from the freezer. As freezing has 
a tendency to diminish both the flavor and 
sweetness, due allowance must be made.— 
[Katharine E. Megee. 


Rolled Oat Bread Again—I have used 
this recipe many times and consider it a 
very good one. One pint rolled oats, scald 
with 1 qt of boiling water, let stand until 
lukewarm. Then add % compressed yeast- 
cake, 1 tablespoonful salt, 2-3 cup molasses, 
and 2 qts Haxall flour. Make this batter 
about 8 o’clock in the morning, let rise un- 
til about 1 o’clock, and make into biscuits. 
Let them rise until supper time. Bake 
about half an hour.—[Miss S. L. A. 

Quick Loaf: Stir into 1 pt cold porridge 
1 pt whole wheat or white flour. Add 1 level 

















THE GOOD COOK 





teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons baking powder 
and % pt milk. Turn out on a board, knead 
quickly into a loaf, using sufficient flour to 
prevent sticking, put into a greased square 
pan and bake in a moderate oven for three- 
quarters of an hour.—[S. 

A Piquant Sauce—Twelve medium-sized 
tablespoon minced onion, a 
little bay leaf, a little -parsiey, 1 teaspoon 
salt, a dash of cayenne pepper, 4 granulat- 
ed Boston crackers, 1 pt cold water and 4 
lb butter. Stew the tomato, onion, bay 
leaf, parsley (or if not convenient, any 
pungent mint or herb used in sauces) and 
rolled cracker together for 10 minutes. Put 
through a sieve and then add the salt, cay- 
enne and 4 level tablespoons butter. Bring 
to a boil and it is ready to serve.—[B. E. M. 


tomatoes, 1 


Tomato Snap—Roll fine % lb crackers, 
cut into irregular pieces 10 or 12 tomatoes 
and season with vinegar, sugar, pepper and 
salt to suit the taste. Into a buttered bak- 
ing dish place alternately a layer of the 
granulated cracker and a layer of the to- 
mato mixture. Over the whole chip an 
ample number of bits of butter. Bake in 
a slow oven 20 minutes. This is a luscious 
dish for supper.—[Breadwinner. 





East India Sauce—For 1 pk green toma- 
toes use 6 Ibs brown sugar, 3 lemons and 
1 oz dried ginger root. Slice the tomatoes, 
cook until tender, then add the sugar, the 
lemons, sliced and seeded, and the ginger, 
also sliced fine. Boil down for two hours, 
or until the sauce is rich enough to suit. 
This delicious preserve will keep in tumb- 
lers all the year round and has none of 
the strong flavor objected to in ripe toma- 
to sauce.—[Miss Rose, 


Hashed Potatoes with Minced Parsley— 


Stir together in a small frying pan 1 even 
dessertspoon flour, 1 teaspoon butter, 4 tea- 
spoon salt, and when hot add 1-3 cup rich 
milk. Stir corstantly and cook for a min- 
ute, then add 2 even cups thinly sliced cold 
baked or boiled potatoes. Stir lightly, add 
1 tablespoon minced parsley, and do not 
stir again.—[A. R. Annable. 


Salad Dressing—Two eggs well beaten, 
1 teaspoon sugar, 1 saltspoon salt and a 
pinch of cayenne pepper. Add 1 cup sweet 
cream and % cup vinegar, mix’ well, and 
boil until the mixture thickens. —[Gytia. 





Raisin Cake—One-half cup butter, 1% 
cups sugar, 2-3 cup sweet milk, 2 cups 
flour, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
2 teaspoons cornstarch and % cup seeded 
raisins.—[Grace Irene Chapin. 





Almond Ice Cream—Blanch and pound 
% lb almonds to a paste, scald 1 qt cream, 
add to this the almonds, the yolks of 7 
eggs and % lb sugar previously beaten to- 
gether to a cream, and stir over the fire 
until the mixture begins to thicken. Re- 
move from fire, beat five minutes, strain 
and freeze.—[Rena. 





In what country should dogs and cats be 
raised ?—Lapland. 


Joseph Horne Co. 
The New Flannels, 


Plain French Flannels and Printed Flan- 
nelsand Silk Embroidered Flannels, the lat- 
ter in waist patterns and by the yard. 


All colorsin French Flannels, best grades only, 
35e, 50c, 65 








5c a yard. 

Faney Printed French Flannels, beautiful de- 
signs, 5O0c, 65e. 85e¢ a yard. 

Silk Embroidered Waist Patterns, too great a 
tion, except tosay they are 
in plain grounds of the handsomest. tints, effec- 
tively finished in beautiful embroidery designs, 
Persian colorings being largely used | the em- 
broidery; but there is every other contrast one 
can think of. 82 to 87.50 per pattern of 3 yards, 
with sufficient embroidery for tr eeneng. By the 
yard, 90c, $1.25, $1.50, 81.75, 82.00. 


We can send samples of the French Flan- 
nels, but for the waist patterns you will have 
to give us your ideas as tocolors. Wecannot 
sample them. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


variety for full deseri 














SPARKLETS 


Consists ofa special bottle 
used with capsules filled 
with pure carbonic acid 





gas. They willchargewith 
the gas that makes all! 
sparkling drinks lively 
any beverage you like 
best, such as water, milk, 
cold tea, wine, cider, etc., 
in just a minute. 











Regular 


$3 Special Offer No. 1 Fester $5 


Only Additional Expense is the Expressage. 

1 Wicker Pint Syphon 

2 Boxes Pint Sparklets 

1 Bottle Vichy Tablets 

1 Bottle Cit. of Magnesia Tablets 
1 Bottle Root Beer Syrup 

1 Bottle Sarsaparilla Syrup 

1 Bottle Raspberry Syrup 

1 Bottle Strawberry Syrup 

1 Bottle Ginger Ale Syrup 

1 Bottle Vanilla Syrup 





COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO., 
Dept, A. A. 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 




















Chillicothe Normal School, 
Chillicothe Commercial College, 
Chillicothe Shorthand College, 
Chillicothe Telegraphy College, 
Chillicothe Pen-Art College, 


GREAT 
Sees | See a, 


Present enrollment 727, $130 pays for 48 weeks’ 
board, tuition, room-rent and use of text-books. 
For free illustrated catalogue address 


ALLEN MOORE, Pres., Box 5, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Send us your adcresy 
and we will showyou 
aDaySure 225:5 
absolutely sure; we 


furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
Send us — address and we will 
tee a clear profit 
— at once, 

Hieh, 


SEVEN, 





the locality where vee iyo 
ot 83 for every 4 absolutely sur 

o ay's — . jutely sure. 
Boal MANUFACTURING CO. 





PLUMS AND PLUM CULTURE. 


i Fruit, Harvesting, Storing, Marketing. 
By F. A. WAUGH, author of Landscape Gardening’ 


Acomplete manual for fruit growers, nurserymen 
farmers and gardeners, on all known varieties of 
plums and their successful management. 

It describes fully all the plums cultivated and in- 
digenous to North America, with a complete account 
of their propagation, cultivation and utilization. It 
will be found indispensable to the scientist seeking 
the most recent and authoritative information con- 
ceruing this group, to the nurseryman who wishes 
to handle his varieties accurately and intelligently, 
and to the cultivator who would like to grow plums 
successfully. It is one of the most complete, accu- 
rate and satisfactory works ever written for the 
field of American horticulture. Illustrated, 12ino, 
cloth. Price, postpaid, ° ° ° ° . $1.50 


ORANCE JUDD gle 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
Marquette Building, , Ill. 




















Catalog Complete (rece ‘once J000 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 
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will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 














MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Our Pattern Offer. 


a 
8435—Girls’ Rus- 
sian Blouse Dress. 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 


8395 — Ladies’ é 
Fancy Waist. years. 
8057—Ladies’ Cir- 
cular Skirt. 


Waist, 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40-inch 
bust. Skirt, 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30, 32 and 
34-inch waist. 


Ladies’ Negli- 
gee Costume, con- 
sisting of ladies’ 
matinee, No 7635, 
and Ladies’ Petti- 

Men’s Night coat, with full 
Shirt, No 8439. flounce, No 8385. 

Price, 10 cents each, from our Pattern De- 
partment. 








Hereditary Health. 


E. W. 








While the sins of the parents are visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation, we should not forget that the 
virtues of the fathers are bestowed with 
an equally rigid impartiality and continu- 
ance upon the offspring. Virtue is very 
much more tenacious of life than vice. The 
“stream of tendency” toward health is 
amazingly strong, while the opposing 
stream toward death is comparatively 
weak. The dead-and-alive ‘chronic,’ who 
was pronounced incurable years ago, won- 
ders that he is still alive and that the dis- 
ease that is in him has not long since killed 
him. But as long as he lives, the health 
that is in him is stronger than the dis- 
ease,—is keeping the disease at bay, and 
if given a fair chance, would probably drive 
it beyond the outermost wall and hang the 
good red flag of victory on the cheek of the 
person most interested in the battle. Not 
until death actually puts forth his hand do 
the positive powers of heatlh succumb to 
the merely negative powers of disease. 

We who have weakly constitutions, and 
who secretly incline to blame our ancestors 
for not giving us a good start in life, should 
consider whether we have just cause for 
despondency and reviling. If we estimate 
a good sound constitution as worth a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, would we not scoff 
at the young man or woman who should sit 
forlornly down and protest that he or she 
was hopelessly undone because there was 
no parental legacy of a hundred thousand 
dollars? Would we not be strongly in- 
clined to say, ““My dear young friend, go to 
work and earn your thousand dollars, or 
your hundred dollars, or your one dollar, 


and along with it you will earn your own 
self-respect, the knowledge that you are 
some good in the world, and the ability to 
spend your dollar wisely.” 

As a penny earned is better than a penny 
inherited, so the health that you have won 
by hard work (and that you consequently 
know how to appreciate and preserve) is 
better than the best of constitutions wasted 
in careless or luxurious living. Of course 
there are many splendid constitutions that 
are not wasted,—that are put to their very 


finest use, which is hard work. Bryan and 
Roosevelt are examples of this class. But 
there is a lamentable number of people with 


originally superb physical powers, who, 
through indolence, or intemperance in 
drinking or intemperance in eating, or dis- 
sipation of some sort, have made them- 
selves almost absolute bankrupts so far as 
health is concerned. In nearly any sanita- 
rium you will see some huge fellow with 
big limbs and the chest of a steer,—obvi- 
ously with a naturally magnificent consti- 
tution,—and yet he is not happy. His brow 
is black as a thunder cloud, because he is 
troubled with chronic rheumatism of a very 
painful type. If he were to live on 14 ounces 
of stale wheat bread per day, and walk 
each day half that number of miles, rheu- 
matism would soon stop boarding with him, 
and would go where it could get more con- 
genial diet and lead a more indolent life. 

A great deal of the good work of this 
world is done by people of weak constitu- 
tions,—people who brace themselves for the 
day’s work by a regular morning bout with 
a punching bag or 15 minutes of energetic 
gymnastics, and who use their brains and 
muscles considerably more than they do 
their stomachs. It is no more excuse for 
weakness that one has inherited a weak 
constitution than it is an excuse for poverty 
that one has fallen heir to no fortune. The 
woman who complains that she “can’t get 
work” should ask for it in the farmer’s 
kitchen; the man who fancies that he can’t 
get health should seek for it in the farmer’s 
fields. 

aise aaa : 

On what day of the year do women talk 

least?—On the shortest day. 











HELP FOR WOMEN 
WHO ARE ALWAYS TIRED, 


‘*IT do not feel very well, I am so 
tired all the time. 1 do not know what 
is the matter with me.” 

You hear these words every day; as 
often as you meet your friends just se 
often are these words repeated. More 
than likely you speak the same signifi- 
cant words yourself. and no doubt you 
do feel far from well most of the time. 

Mrs. Ella Rice, of Chelsea, Wis., 
whose portrait we publish, writes that 
she suffered for two years with bear- 
ing-down pains, headache, backache, 
and had all kinds of miserable feelings, 
all of which was caused by falling and 
inflammation of the womb, and after 
doctoring with physicians and numer- 
ous medicines she was entirely cured by 





Mrs. ExsA RICE 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. 

If you are troubled with pains, 
fainting spells, depression of spirits, 
reluctance to go anywhere, headache, 
backache, and always tired, please re- 
member that there is an absolute 
remedy which will relieve you of your 
suffering as it did Mrs. Rice. Proof 
is“ monumental that Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound is the 
greatest medicine for suffering women. 
No other medicine has made the cures 
that it has, and no other woman has 
helped so many women by dixect advice 
as has Mrs. Pinkham; her experience 
is greater than that of any living per- 
son. If you are sick, write and get 
her advice : her address is Lynn, Mass, 
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RUPTURE 


CURED .By 
MY INVENTION 
Without Bclits 


Write for FREE BOOK 
which explains how my 
Automatic _Pad keeps 
















any Rupture 
held without @ 
.pressure on hips ae 
or back—the greatest re- 
lief from cutting belts 
and springs, and the one 
sure remedy because 
holding guaranteed. Is 
waterproof, light and 
durable; allows freedom 
of action at hardest work. 
31 years curing the worst 
ruptures BY MAIL, after 
all else had failed to held. 
Write now. 

CHAS. CLUTHE, 29 
East 14th St., New York 


PATENTS iinki *Seterences 
highest references, 
W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D.C. 


UY MEDICINE 8Y™ 


Weare “The Only Mail Order Drug Housein 

the World.” Ourlarge and handsome Illus 

trated Drug Book contains a list of 15,000 

drugs, medicines, family remedies, sick 
x 

















J 
Free Scholarship 


in the 
New England Cooking School 
of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute 





The course in Cookery and Domestic Sci- 
ence will open with the new term of The 
New England Cooking School at Springfield, 
Mass., on October 1, 1901: . 

It is the intention cf the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute to fit a number of young wom- 
en to take charge of Cooking Schools and 
Institutes to be formed in various parts of 
the country. A new, useful, inspiring, highly 
honored and lucrative profession for girls in 
their own realm. This is a rare opportunity. 





For particulars address 


The Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


Chicago Springfield, ‘Mass New York 
204 Dearborn Street 52 Lafayette Place 


MAN 
ANY 
CIRL ~ 


even in leisure hours can engage in an honorable, pleas. 
ant, and profitable business which will bring in returns of 


$30 montn 


or more. The work we offer is canvassing for 


“SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 


Introduced by BrsHop JouHN H. VINCENT, D. D., Chan- 
cellor of Chantanqua University. Itis a book of Bible 
Stories such as a mother tells her children. The ve 
name sells the book. Free particulars sent to 
mentioning this paper. Write quick to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Agents’ Dept.) 
62 Lafayette Place, New York City, 
a eelcaall 


1 Sead to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books theanv, caiceso or 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 
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GASOLINE ENGINE 4 
with walking beam Pump Jack and gasoline 
: supply tank, all on onebase, It is the handiest. 
most complete, economical -_ ial small 4 
> power made. Engine i actual h By discon- 
> necting pump jack and putting beit’< on fly wheel 4 
> pulley it is ready for grinding, shelling, cutting ¢ 
. feed, separating —— churning, cutting 
> grecn bone—anythin requiring more than 4 
144 h. p. Costs litte foe: fuel and requires no exper- 
jen  tooperate. We aiso make other sizes of vertical and hort 4 
zontal engines for all ST Send for large 4 

: 
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For Good 


DRILLING 





Sous vavandrertizer DRILL 
Grain and Fertilizer 

Low and to fill; light draft, force feed all 

over; Fy fertilizer 60 to 700 lbs per acre, lumpy, 

damp ordry; grain, fertilizer, grass seed and land 

1 tested and correct. Hoes easy to raise. 

and aning levers. AJl feeds thrown out of 


once by lifting hoes. Pin or spring hoes. 
arranted inallways, Write for free catalogue. 


THE SPANGLER MANFG. CO., 504 QUEEN ST., YORK, PA. 








CUSTOM BALERS 


iT iW ick money by using our 
enee ull Circle 


K bat 
PRESS 
IW Ich 


K eatin 
est, safe~ —_— run- 

ning, easiest to feed, largest capactt press or 

the market. The only successfu rn press 

ee penes hinged to press caminine ofany de 

siredangle. Low, easy to step over bridge— 

We put our reputation behind these facts. New 
Illustrated Catalog free 


SANDWICH MFG, CO., 
120 Main St., Sandwich, His- 








CHAMPION HAY PRESS 





FAMOUS MFG. CO.CHICAGO 





i100 FARMS FOR SALE on Eastern 

Shore of Maryland and Vir- 

inia. Improved and unimproved water fronts, and in- 

nd farms, cheap and productive, healthful climate, 
horr winters, no “blizzards, convenient to_ best markets 

¥ railroad or water. Send for descriptive price list and 


map. FRANK H. DRYDEN, Pocomoke City, Md. 








“ A great deal in a little space.”— The Press. 


“THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


This is the title of a series of books 
of travel and education issued by the 
Passenger Department of the 


New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad 


These small books are filled with in- 
formation regarding the best modes 
of travel and the education that can 
best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great 
resorts of America—to trips to the 
islands of the sea and around the 
world. 

They also contain numerous illus- 
trations and new and accurate maps 
of the country described. 

A copy of the 40-page Tustrated Catalogue of 
the “ Four-Track Series,’ will be sent free, post- 
— upon receipt of postage stamp, by George H. 

Janiele, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hiudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 




















ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver: 
tisement in this journal. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 

SESESESSESESSSELEELESESESESEELS 

How About a New Feed 
Cutter ? 


o 


SOSSSIFITITITISTSTHSTITESTTTTIVTTSTSTNITTIGGG 





on your part to have one this fall. Then why not 
mip ey ant the merits of the best series of cutters 
on the market, 


The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


They are simple, srene, durable, most perfect! 
@ constructed and will do the same amount of wor 
with half the power required by any other cutter on 
the market. Your equipment is incomplete without 
@® one of these machines. They are made ip all sizes 
for either hand or power. We issue a catalogue 
~ scriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free. 
Drop us a line and see for yourselé. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
PR IL FEI PF PPVIFPPPIYPPOVPIP PR? 


res NEW STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers’ Sale. 
een either flat, corru- 
ted or“ V” crimped. No 
Is except a ey 
hammer is needed to 1 
the sooties We furnis 
each order 


ey enough -@, to $1.15 1 5 
cover and nailsto tay. ce per square, ’ 
= roteed 


A square means 100 
Be. 25 on Genera? Chi ‘°o House 
Pnicago LiL 


Wrecking Co., West seth and and Iron Sts., 


: : = a ~ 
i It will prove a great saving of shine, strength, 
™ and nerve force and an economical move 


& 


| 
| 





















The Gem Fnll-Circle Maton, lightest, 
strongest, cheapest baler. saebe of wrought steel. 
gaerated y 1 or 2 horses. Bales 10 to 15 tons a day. 
don 5 days trial. Catalogue free. Address 
CEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 

















SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.Y. 








Will supply 
you with the 
best metal 
wheels 

for your old 
farm wagons. 
A postal card 
will bring you 


Catalogue 
and prices. 














“A Field of Grain 


taller than the fence”’ 
results from the use of fertilizers con- 
taining a high per cent. of 


Potash 


Every farmer can know what fertilizer to use 
with greatest profit and economy, by writing for 
our /ree books. 


GERMAN 
93 Nassau St., 


KALI WORKS, 
New York. 














Can be applied by any- 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 
AND CIRCULAR. 


THE A. F. SWAN CQO., 116 Nassau St., New York. 


SWAN'S one on —— or flat 
roots. 

STANDARD LOW PRICE! 
ROOFING DURABLE! 
FIREPROOF ! 

If you are going to 

build, or have leaky 

9 & SPX shingle or tin roofs, 


TRAC 








ROUND SILOS 


LABOR 1-2 SAVED. 


Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover 
huller, Dog-power, Rye Thresher and 
Binder, Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, Saw- 
machine (circular and drag), Land-roller, 
Steam engine, Ensilage and fodder-cutter, 
SEO. D HARDI oat ee — 

ARD anufacturer, 

CEO. D. HARDIN. ¥. : 

tw Please tell what you wish to pur 
chase. 














’ of Agricultural 
Catalog Complete (einer supe 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, lit. 





RCHARD PROFIT | yy 







ris working all the fruit . 
nies FA salable an S bey | io 
Instance. 
sells realy 4 —— stis 


CIDER 


AYDRAULI PRESS. ai 


Made in varying sizes; hand and wer, 
Get our free catalogus before edpwe 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 
3MainSt. Mt, Gilead, Ohio. 













We can sell your Farm 
for cash, no matter where 
located. Write us to-day. 


BELL BROS., 
Dept. E. Marysville, 0. 
If you want to buy a farm 
send for catalog No. 76. 


FRUIT 


Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
By F. A. WAUGH : 
A Practical Guide to the Picking, 
Storing, Shipping and Market- 
ing of Fruit. 








While there are many books on the 
growing of fruit, this is the first one on 
the equally important work of handling 
and selling it. ‘The principal subjects 
covered are the fruit market, fruit pick- 
ing, sorting and packing, the fruit 
storage, evaporating, canning, statis- 
tics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, 
etc., etc. The important subjects of the 
fruit package and cold storage are espe- 
cially well and comprehensively treated. 
No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit ona large or a small scale, can 
afford to be without this most valuable 
book. 


Tilustrated, 5 x 7 inches, 
price postpaid, $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 


pp. 250. Cloth, 

















Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 











